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CHAPTER  I. 

u  The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeful  mistress, 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement." 

Lord  Byron. 

"  Til  present 
My  knee  to  him,  and  by  his  lofty  rank 
Implore  him  now  to  do  a  lofty  deed, 
Will  lift  his  stately  head  above  his  rank. " 

S.  Knowles'  Hunchback. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  ball,  Mary  watched 
in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  the 
Princess  with  her  meeting  Kralewski  in  the 
garden,  and  with  the  vows  by  which  they  had 
bound  themselves  beneath  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin. 

When  she  had  retired  into  her  chamber,  she 

VOL.    III.  B 
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looked  abroad  from  her  opened  window,  en- 
joying the  cool  and  pleasant  night-breeze,  while 
she  gazed  upon  the  bright  and  full  disk  of  the 
moon,  as  it  peeped  through  a  vista  in  the  dark 
umbrage  of  the  trees. 

She  had  contemplated  but  for  a  few  moments, 
a  scene  so  congenial  to  her  soul,  when  she  heard 
beneath  her  window,  a  few  light  touches  on  the 
strings  of  a  guitar,  and  then  a  manly  voice 
symphonious  to  its  strains,  singing  a  canzonet  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  Ever  and  anon  she  could 
distinguish  the  name  of  Mary  in  the  vocal  lay. 
The  richness  and  depth  of  the  voice  was  mellowed 
into  the  tenderest  softness  by  the  peculiarly 
adapted  harmony  of  the  instrument  on  which  the 
accompaniment  was  played. 

Jenny  came  suddenly  into  the  room  of  her 
mistress,  who  motioned  her  to  silence  by  a 
gesture,  she  now  ventured  to  look  down  and 
perceived  a  man  muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  either  his  feature  or 
his  form. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  performer  ceased  his 
ditty,  heaved  a  painful  sigh,  and  with  lingering 
steps  departed.  Mary  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  this  serenade,  and  doubted  whether  she 
should  make  it  known  to  the  Princess  or  not. 

Similar  melodies  were  renewed  on  the  two 
following  nights  at  the  same  hour,  and  Mary 
now  had  discovered  that  this  nocturnal  musician 
was  no  other  than  Mendoza,  who,  after  the 
fashion  of  Andalusia,  came  under  the  window  of 
his  love  to  celebrate  her  charms  and  declare  the 
ardour  of  his  passion. 

Jenny  assured  her  mistress  that  not  only  the 
Prince,  but  the  Princess  also  was  fully  aware  of 
this  piece  of  Spanish  gallantry,  and  that  the 
major-domo  had  received  express  orders  to  keep 
off  all  intruders  at  the  hour  when  the  serenade 
was  performed. 

Mary  was  the  more  puzzled  with  reference  to 
this  romantic  suitor,  as  the  Princess  appeared  to 
evade  her,  whenever  a  favourable  moment  for 
confidential  discourse  presented  itself,  although 
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her    friendship    was    maintained     with     equal 
tenderness. 

A  few  days  after  the  ball,  the  King  invited  to 
dinner,  the  Prince  and  Princess,  Mary,  Men- 
doza,  Count  and  Countess  Palfy,  and  Countess 
Polityllo,  in  short,  all  the  personages  to  whom 
he  believed  the  fair  lady  of  Albion's  isle  was 
most  attached. 

During  the  dinner,  Mary  ventured  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  in  favour  of  the  Canon  Porezina, 
who  had  been  long  seeking  preferment  to  a 
richer  benefice. 

Sigismund,  on  hearing  this,  looked  signifi- 
cantly at  Mendoza,  and  invited  the  company 
at  his  table,  to  an  evening  party  on  the  morrow. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  Mary  came  into  the 
Royal  presence,  his  Majesty  took  from  his  pocket 
a  parchment  scroll  and  requested  her  to  peruse  it. 

This  document  notified,  in  due  form,  the 
appointment  of  the  Canon  to  the  benefice  to 
which  he  had  aspired,  and  which  secured  him  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  bishopric  of  Wilna. 
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Mary  was  surprised  and  overcome  by  the  gracious 
favour  and  liberality  of  her  Sovereign  to  one 
whom  she  so  highly  esteemed,  and  she  signified 
her  gratitude  by  well-chosen  expressions  and  a 
most  respectful  obeisance. 

"  It  is  not  I  whom  you  have  to  thank,  but 
rather  Don  Mendoza,  who  divines  and  antici- 
pates the  unexpressed  wishes  of  your  heart." 

Mary  turned  towards  the  ambassador  and 
uttered  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment,  by 
which  he  appeared  highly  flattered,  believing 
himself  now  far  advanced  in  his  progress  to- 
wards that  enviable  attainment,  "  to  love  and  to 
be  loved  again,"  yet  this  feeble  sunbeam  of 
hope  gleamed  but  to  deceive. 

The  Countess  Palfy  took  leave  of  the  Princess 
and  Mary,  and  journeyed  into  Hungary,  accom- 
panied by  the  Count  and  her  cousin  Polityllo. 

Mary,  having  heard  that  the  Prince  was 
absent  from  the  palace,  upon  a  short  excursion, 
hastened  to  the  Princess  with  the  full  intention 
of  revealing  to  her   the   secret   of  the  solemn 
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vows  she  .had  recently  interchanged  with 
KraTewski. 

She  had  not  yet  entered  the  boudoir,  in  which 
the  Princess  was,  before  she  heard  a  carriage 
stop  at  the  gates  of  the  palace ;  in  a  moment 
the  drums  beat,  the  guard  turned  out  and  pre- 
sented arms,  the  military  band  began  to  play. 
The  busy  movement  of  footsteps  was  heard 
throughout  the  palace ;  the  principal  chamber- 
lain ran  with  breathless  haste  to  announce  that 
the  King  had  just  arrived,  and  desired  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  the  Princess  and  Lady 
Mary  Barton. 

The  Princess  hastened  down  to  receive  his 
Majesty,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mendoza ; 
after  the  usual  courtesy  and  civilities,  the  King 
walked  with  her  into  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  thus  explained  the  object  of  his  visit :  "  I 
have  been  for  some  time  desirous  to  behold 
that  charming  orphan  united  to  a  husband,  who 
would  be  able  to  appreciate  her  transcendant 
loveliness,    and    the  excellent  qualities  of  her 
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heart.  Besides  the  advantages  of  birth,  a 
colossal  fortune,  great  favour  and  influence  with 
our  royal  person,  Don  Mendoza  entertains  a 
deep  affection  for  her;  he  enjoys  an  unblemished 
reputation,  the  most  exalted  probity  dignifies 
his  nature,  and  his  mind  is  adorned  with  every  in- 
tellectual refinement.  There  is  every  reason  for 
judging  that  it  would  be  a  very  suitable  match.'* 
The  Princess,  after  a  slight  hesitation  replied : 
"  That,  as  her  esteem  for  Mary  was  increasing 
every  day,  it  would  afford  her  the  greatest 
happiness,  if  so  brilliant  a  union  could  be 
effected ;  but  that  Mary,  while  she  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  Don  Mendoza, 
was  inspired  with  tender  sentiments  towards 
another;  that,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness 
of  her  nature,  she  was  endowed  with  an  impas- 
sioned disposition,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  induce  her  to  transfer  her  affections  from  one, 
on  whom  she  doated,  to  another,  whom  she 
viewed  with  feelings  of  indifference.  She 
supplicated  his  Majesty,  even  for  the  interest  of 
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Mendoza,  that  the  proposal  might  be  delayed  to 

give  time  for  the  newly-enkindled  sympathies  of 

Mary  to  cool  or  expire." 

When  she  had  concluded :    the  King  asked, 

"  Has   she   confessed  to  you  the  secret  of  her 

heart  ?" 

"  No,  your  Majesty,  she  has  often  appeared 

anxious  to  do  so,  but  I  always  contrived  to  frus- 
trate her." 

"  Well !  she  is  young  and  innocent;  she  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  rural  retirement,  and 
being  solicited  by  those  around  her,  to  consent 
to  a  union  with  Mendoza,  she  will  not  refuse — 
when  she  has  become  his  wife,  all  previous  im- 
pressions will  soon  be  effaced.  I  should  there- 
fore wish  to  make  known  to  her  immediately  what 
our  views  are  respecting  her." 

The  King  returned  into  the  apartment,  from 
which  he  had  retired.  The  Prince,  who  was 
now  present,  listened  to  the  monarch's  intentions 
with  reference  to  the  fair  orphan,  and  highly 
approved  them. 
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Mary  was  sent  for  without  delay.  She  soon 
appeared  in  a  neat  morning-dress.  The  beauty 
of  a  female  is  enhanced  by  the  graces  of  exqui- 
site attire,  and  the  lustre  of  artificial  light,  but 
when  she  is  beautiful  in  the  morning,  she  is 
indeed  beautiful.  Thus  Mendoza  gazed  upon 
her  with  love  and  admiration;  even  the  King 
honoured  her  with  the  incense  of  compliments, 
after  which  he  withdrew  with  the  Prince  and 
Princess  into  the  next  room,  leaving  Mendoza 
alone  with  Mary. 

Both  the  Ambassador  and  "  ladye  fair"  for  a 
few  moments  observed  an  embarrassing  silence. 
A  suspicion  of  what  was  to  follow  darted  at  once 
into  the  mind  of  Mary,  who  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  replied  but  in  monosyllables.  Whenever 
Mendoza  made  an  effort  to  commence  a  more 
serious  conversation,  the  power  of  utterance 
forsook  him,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  died 
away  unheard  upon  his  lips. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
Prince  called  Mary  into  the  royal  presence  ;  his 

b  2 
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Majesty  advanced  to  meet  her,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  frankly  entering  at  once  upon  the 
question,  eulogised  with  much  eloquence  the 
high  qualities  of  Mendoza,  in  whose  name  he 
solicited  her  hand,  entreating  her  not  to  reject 
an  alliance,  which  would  be  so  conducive  to  her 
happiness. 

Mary  stood  in  speechless  amazement;  the 
Princess  threw  herself  upon  her  neck,  embraced 
her,  and  began  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  Spanish 
dignitary.  Sigismund  renewed  his  solicitations, 
and  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  Prince. 

To  complete  the  scene,  Mendoza  was  sum- 
moned into  the  apartment,  and  now  on  bended 
knee,  he  declared  in  the  most  endearing  and 
respectful  terms,  the  ardour  of  his  affection,  and 
urged  her  to  become  his  bride. 

The  various  incidents  of  this  little  interlude, 
had  succeeded  each  other  with  so  much  rapiditv 
that  Mary  was  in  a  maze  of  perplexity.  The 
electric  shock  of  surprise  had  paralysed  her  mind 
and  rendered  her  for  a  few  moments  powerless 
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to  act  or  to  think.  In  her  deep  emotion  and 
confusion  she  looked  fixedly  around  her,  and, 
though  there  was  a  seeming  vacancy  in  her  gaze, 
yet  in  the  whole  expression  of  her  lineaments, 
there  was  an  eloquent  appeal  to  every  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  pity.  She  then  fell  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  Princess,  hiding  her  face  and 
trembling  violently.  When  she  had  become 
slightly  composed,  she  manifested  a  desire  to 
speak  with  her  protectress  in  private.  The  King 
and  Prince  as  well  as  Mendoza  withdrew  to 
the  farther  part  of  the  room,  and  Mary  now 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  Princess  in  a 
whisper. 

The  Princess  smiled  approval,  and  then 
signified  that  her  young  friend  solicited  first  a 
private  interview  with  Don  Mendoza,  and  per- 
mission to  retire  immediately  afterwards  into 
her  own  apartments. 

81  Nothing  can  be  juster  than  such  a  request," 
said  the  King,  as  he  instantly  withdrew  followed 
by  the  Prince  and  Princess,  "  the  modesty  of  a 
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young  female  must   be   respected. — You  see,,! 
added  he  in  a  whisper,  "  that  I  am  right." 

As  soon  as  Mary  was  left  with  the  Ambas- 
sador, she  summoned  up  all  her  presence  of 
mind  and  all  her  courage,  and  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  him,  was  about  to  tiddress 
him. 

"  Lady  Mary,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  are 
you  doing  ?"  exclaimed  the  noble  Spaniard  as  he 
raised  her  from  her  genuflexion. 

"  I  am  an  orphan,"  said  she  to  him,  "  you 
are  honourable,  frank,  and  kind-hearted,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  sincerity.  My  heart  is 
already  another's ;  before  I  knew  you,  another 
was  already  dear  to  me;  he  saved  my  uncle 
from  impending  death,  he  has  lost  •  his  parents 
like  myself,  he  has  been  long,  very  long  un- 
happy. From  the  moment  we  first  saw  each 
other,  our  hearts  beat  responsive  with  mutual 
affection.  He  is  brave,  in  honour  and  integrity 
he  is  unequalled ;  but  a  little  time  has  passed 
since   he   received   my  plighted   troth  ;    he   is 
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dearer  to  me  than  life,  and  no  human  power  can 
force  me  to  contract  another  alliance  ;  and  then 
what  would  be  your  thoughts  in  beholding  a 
female  capable  of  violating  her  most  solemn 
obligations  ?  What  security  would  there  be  that 
she  will  not  violate  and  trample  under  foot,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  her  most  sacred  duty 
towards  a  man  who  possesses  only  her  esteem, 
when  she  has  broken  and  spurned  her  engage- 
ments with  one,  who  enjoys  both  her  esteem  and 
her  love.  If  you  then  cherish  any  kindly 
feelings  for  me  ;  if  your  heart  is  accessible  to 
pity;  if  you  will  not  fruitlessly  augment  my 
sorrows,  and  plunge  me  into  irremediable  mis- 
fortunes, cease,  oh,  cease  your  addresses  ;  I  can- 
not, I  cannot  be  your  bride.  Be  then  noble- 
minded  !  you  have  so  many  advantages !  you 
will  find  so  many  females,  whose  hearts  are  still 
free,  who  would  be  ready  to  devote  their  whole 
lives  to  you.  I  am  and  ever  shall  be  your 
friend,  yes,  your  true  friend,  and  for  this  slender 
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sacrifice,  my  heart  will   overflow  with  eternal 
gratitude." 

Mary  had  spoken  with  so  much  fervour,  that 
the  noble  Ambassador  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  true  state  of  her  mind. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  observed  a  profound 
silence.  He  was  standing  up, — a  large  mirror 
was  suspended  opposite  to  him, — he  saw  that 
his  hair  once  so  dark  and  glossy,  was  thickly 
interspersed  with  grey ;  despite  the  best  efforts 
of  his  valet  to  arrange  and  conceal  his  grizzled 
locks,  the  little  serpents  shewed  themselves. 
His  imagination  was  sobered  by  the  sight — he 
coolly  reflected  upon  himself;  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  was  on  the  less  enviable  side  of 
forty,  he  could  not  hide  from  his  own  thoughts 
that  there  was  once  a  time,  when  the  dazzling 
beauties  of  Andalusia  had  kindled  a  more 
ardent  flame  in  his  bosom,  and  that  this  time 
had  been  swept  down  the  floods  of  eternity,  and 
would  no  more  return.  Guided  by  noble 
impulses  and  triumphing  over  his  passion,  he 
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took  hold  of  Mary's  hand,  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
sighed  heavily,  and  pledged  his  honour,  that 
to  prove  himself  worthy  of  her  confidence  and 
inestimable  friendship,  he  would  constrain  him- 
self to  a  perfect  obedience  to  her  wishes,  and 
would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  her  happiness. 

This  generous  self-control  was  acknowledged 
by  Mary  in  terms  that  evinced  her  gratitude, 
and  she  fled  through  a  side-door  from  the 
presence  of  the  magnanimous  Spaniard,  who 
returned  into  the  apartment,  where  the  King, 
with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  made  known  the  result  of  his  pro- 
posal. 

"  You  have,  it  seems,  terminated  this  impor- 
tant affair,"  said  the  King,  while  the  Princess 
read  the  truth  in  the  rueful  countenance  of  the 
hidalgo. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  I  have  settled  it  ami- 
cably. I  am  penetrated  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  all  your  kindnesses,  I  have  a 
greater  esteem,  a  greater  friendship  than  ever 
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for  Lady  Mary,  but  I  shall  never  become  her 
husband." 

The  King,  on  hearing  this  positive  assertion, 
took  his  leave  with  an  air  of  displeasure,  and 
passing  through  the  hall,  stepped  into  his 
carriage  with  Mendoza. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


u  Farewell !  a  word  that  must  be." 

Byron. 


Although  the  Princess  had  seen  Mary  at 
dinner,  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evening  with  her,  the  company  was  so  numerous 
on  that  day,  and  both  were  so  deeply  engaged 
in  doing  the  honours  of  entertainment,  that 
they  retired  to  rest  without  having  any  oppor- 
tunity for  conversation  upon  confidential  sub- 
jects. 

The  Princess,  however,  went  into  Mary's 
room  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  absorbed  in  thoughtful- 
ness,  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  reverie.     Mary 
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now  revealed  the  secret  of  her  interview  with 
Kraiewski  in  the  garden,  and  having  made 
known  all  that  had  passed  with  Mendoza,  she 
informed  the  Princess  of  the  determination  she 
had  taken  for  the  future. 

Her  protectress,  having  listened  to  her  atten- 
tively, replied,  that  though  she  had  a  suspicion 
of  the  truth,  her  suppositions  had  by  no  means 
reached  its  full  extent.  "  Your  sincerity,  and 
the  plenary  confidence  you  have  just  reposed 
in  me,"  continued  she,  "  strengthen,  if  possible, 
my  attachment  to  you : — I  regret  much  that 
Kraiewski  has  not  the  same  advantages  in  social 
life  as  Mendoza,  although  he  is,  perhaps,  su- 
perior to  him  in  other  respects.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  child,  many  ladies  many  rather  for  a 
title,  a  rank,  a  point  of  support  in  society,  than 
from  the  dictates  of  any  sincere  affection.  But 
you  little  resemble  such  persons ;  your  ima- 
gination is  of  too  exalted  a  nature,  your 
disposition  too  enthusiastic,  your  soul  too 
impassioned    to    allow    the    soft   witcheries    of 
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grandeur  and  high  rank  to  draw  you  into  a 
union,  which  your  heart  does  not  approve.  The 
flame  that  burns  within  you  is  too  sacred  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  glare  of  worldly  elevation.  You 
were  born  for  domestic  life,  for  cherishing  and 
kindling  affection.  Females,  whose  minds  are 
thus  constituted,  are  often  very  unfortunate. 
May  heaven  decree  you  a  happier  destiny. 
You  are  young,  but  you  possess  the  wisdom  of 
riper  years,  and  you  appear  to  be  gifted  with 
the  power  of  reading  the  souls  of  those  who 
come  within  the  sphere  of  your  intercourse.  I 
have  made  particular  inquiries  relative  to  your 
intended,  avoiding,  however,  to  mention  it  to 
you,  in  the  expectation  that  your  attachment 
might  lose  the  glow  of  its  first  colouring ;  and 
again,  I  was  desirous  of  having  farther  proof  of 
your  sentiments  towards  him.  I  have  learned, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  an  inestimable  character,  and 
dignified  by  every  virtue.  As  you  are  both 
young,  as   your   fortune  is  considerable,  there 
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may  be  many  years  of  happiness  in  store  for 
you.  The  King,  it  is  true,  was  displeased  with 
you,  but  his  natural  kindness,  and  the  influence, 
which  my  husband's  family  will  always  maintain 
at  court,  by  his  prominent  station  in  Lithuania, 
and  above  all,  by  the  late  triumphs  of  my  step- 
father, and  brother-in-law,  will  reconcile  him 
to  you  in  the  course  of  a  little  time.  Your 
intended  has  only  to  make  choice  of  an  honour- 
able career,  justice  will  be  done  to  his  talents, 
he  will  be  elevated  to  high  dignities,  and  your 
name  will  contribute  powerfully  to  his  promo- 
tion. In  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may 
be  placed,  whatever  fortune  Providence  may 
grant  you,  I  shall  never  cease  to  cherish  you. 
The  chain  that  links  our  hearts  together  may 
be  lengthened,  but  it  cannot  be  severed  by  our 
separation." 

Mary  listened  with  feelings  of  rapture  to  the 
words  of  her  protectress  and  gave  vent  to  her 
gratitude  in  a  touching  reply.  She  was  shrink- 
ing from   the   painful   duty  of  acquainting  the 
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Princess  with  her  determination  to  return  into 
Samogitia,  when  a  missive  was  brought  her  from 
Ravdan,  announcing  the  serious  indisposition  of 
her  uncle.  She  communicated  this  unwelcome 
intelligence  to  the  Princess,  and  expressed  her 
intention  of  setting  out  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  "My  uncle,"  added  she;  "has 
brought  me  up  from  my  childhood,  he  has  been 
a  second  father  to  me, — he  has  gratified  my 
wishes,  even  ere  they  could  be  expressed.  I 
should  be  ungrateful  to  allow  any  opportunity  to 
slip  without  giving  him  proofs  of  my  affection 
for  him,  and  above  all,  if  I  deserted  him  on  the 
bed  of  sickness." 

The  Princess,  not  venturing  upon  any  objec- 
tion, gave  orders  for  the  necessary  preparations, 
and,  like  an  attentive  mother,  superintended 
them  with  peculiar  care.  She  loaded  Mary  with 
costly  presents,  appointed  several  servants,  two 
officers  of  her  household,  and  a  respectable 
matron  to  accompany  her  to  her  uncle's  ;  and 
promised  herself  the  pleasure  of  being  present 
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at  Ravdanwith  the  Prince,  when  the  nuptials  of 
her  dear  pupille  should  be  celebrated. 

As  the  departure  of  Mary  was  to  be  imme- 
diate, it  was  soon  announced  that  ever}7  thing 
was  in  perfect  readiness,  and  at  the  same  moment 
two  travelling  carriages  came  rattling  up  to  the 
hall-door  of  the  palace. 

Mary,  having  bid  adieu  to  the  principal  per- 
sons in  the  palace,  was  still  engaged  in  a  parting 
conversation  with  the  Princess. 

The  word  '  farewell'  conveys  a  loneliness,  a 
desolation  into  the  heart, — it  awakens  mournful 
ideas — what  sad  associations  gather  around  it  ! 
— what  agonies  it  sometimes  breathes  !  Oh,  it 
is  wrong,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  to  tear  ourselves 
from  a  spot  in  which  we  have  formed  but  even 
a  few  intimacies  ! — Who  can  presume  to  fix  the 
period  of  his  return  when  the  evening  of  delight 
is  so  frequently  succeeded  by  the  storms  of 
adversity  in  the  morning  ? 

The    Princess    and    the    fair    orphan    were 
strongly  attached  to  each  other.     There  was  no 
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other  female  that  occupied  the  same  rank  in  the 
esteem  of  the  Princess,  no  one  enjoyed  her  con- 
fidence so  completely  as  Mary ;  but  there  was 
no  one,  who  entertained  so  great,  so  sincere 
an  affection  for  her.  Sad  and  silent,  they 
lingered  in  a  mutual  embrace,  and  separated 
from  each  other  in  tears.  Mary  distributed  the 
contents  of  her  purse  now  for  the  second  time 
among  the  servants  of  the  palace,  and  followed 
by  their  best  wishes,  sprang  into  the  carriage. 

Having  already  proceeded  a  certain  distance 
from  the  city,  she  suddenly  expressed  a  most 
anxious  desire  to  return  to  the  palace. 

The  carriage  was  turned  round,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  horseman  was  seen  advancing  at 
full  speed,  followed  by  a  caleche  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  him.  The  Princess,  impelled  by  the 
ardour  of  her  friendship,  was  desirous  to  embrace 
once  more  the  object  of  her  esteem.  The 
courier  had  been  despatched  to  overtake  the 
carriage  and  detain  it,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Princess,    whose    carriage     instantly    stopped. 
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They  were  in  an  instant  in  each  other's  arms,  and 
the  terrible  moment,  in  which  thus  embracing, 
they  had  nearly  perished  by  the  wolves,  recurred 
to  their  minds.  The  troubles  that  have  been 
borne,  the  dangers  that  have  been  surmounted 
in  company  with  another,  frequently  establish 
and  cement  the  bonds  of  amity  in  sensitive  souls. 
The  evening  mists  were  gathering,  and  dark- 
ness coming  on ;  the  Princess  fearing  some 
accident  might  happen  to  Mary,  was  the  first  to 
disentwine  her  arms,  and  bid  her  once  more 
adieu.  Sobs  choked  her  utterance,  Mary  was 
equally  moved.  In  this  state  of  emotion  they 
each  stepped  into  their  carriages,  which  drove 
off  in  opposite  directions.  The  interval  between 
them  widened,  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  long  as  a  hope  was  left,  that  these  parting 
signals  could  be  descried.  The  eyes  of  Mary 
were  still  filled  with  tears,  although  a  heavy 
weight  seemed  to  have  been  removed  from  her 
heart.  Her  thoughts  did  not  yet  dwell  upon  her 
nuptials.     Wilna  however  and  all  the  intimacies 
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she  had  there  contracted  gradually  waxed  dim 
before  the  overpowering  brightness  of  a  senti- 
ment, which  by  its  nature  exercises  a  tyrant's 
sway  over  every  other. 

Night  and  day  she  continued  her  journey. 
The  idea  of  approaching  the  spot  inhabited  by 

m 

him  she  adored,  and  by  whom  she  was  so 
ardently  loved,  caused  her  heart  to  beat  quickly. 
The  carriage,  in  its  rapid  course,  darted  by 
villages,  forests,  and  plains  ;  but  Mary  would 
have  given  it  wings  or  the  lightning's  speed. 

In  proportion  as  she  advanced  towards  the 
scenes,  which  her  childhood  had  beheld,  many 
pleasing  reminiscences  gladdened  her. 

He,  that  has  not  dwelt  for  a  long  time  in 
some  rural  spot  among  friends,  who  are  dear  to 
him:  he  that  has  never  experienced  the  cordial 
reception  of  those  who  feel  a  true  interest  in 
his  welfare,  can  never  imagine  what  happiness 
we  enjoy,  when  we  draw  near  to  the  place  where 
we  shall  be  received  with  open  arms.  It  seems 
that   when  we  are  hastening  to  the  lands  wo 
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have  so  often  traversed ;  that  we  know  so  well ; 
that  have  been  so  many  times  the  object  of 
our  ardent  desires,  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  where 
all  our  affections  are  concentrated,  the  hills  and 
the  villages  greet  us  with  smiles,  the  water  of 
the  rills  and  the  rivers  become  more  limpid, 
the  meadows  and  the  trees  welcome  and 
assume  a  livelier  hue  to  please  us. 

As  soon  as  Mary  distinctly  perceived  the 
dome  of  the  church,  the  chimneys  and  the  roofs 
of  the  castle  of  Ravdan,  she  clapped  her  hands 
for  joy. 

Night  was  just  spreading  her  dark  veil  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  as  the  day,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  fog,  had  been  colder  and  damper 
than  usual,  numerous  fires  had  been  lighted  in 
several  apartments  of  the  castle,  and  the  light 
from  the  dining-room  gleamed  through  the  foggy 
medium  with  a  dusky  redness. 

The  draw -bridge  creaked  heavily  beneath  the 
carriage,  which  stopped  before  the  balcony. 
The  loud  warning  voices  of  the  dogs  were  the 
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first  signal  of  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
domestics. 

Mary  was  in  a  moment  surrounded  by  the 
dogs,  who  recognised  their  fond  mistress.  Their 
yelpings  of  delight  and  noisy  greetings  were  in- 
termingled with  the  loud  announcements  of  the 
domestics,  exclaiming :  "  Our  beautiful,  oui 
dear  mistress  has  arrived." 

Casimir,  who  was  little  thinking  of  such  an 
arrival,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance.  Men,  women,  and  dogs 
were  now  gathered  round  Mary  to  welcome  her. 
Casimir  perceived  her  amid  the  varied  assem- 
blage, and  ran  to  meet  her. 

"  Ah,  cousin  !" 

"  Ah,  Casimir  !"  were  the  only  words  inter- 
changed between  them,  for  Mary  immediately 
asked :  "  How  is  my  uncle  ?  where  is  he  ?  where 
is  he  ?" 

"  He  is  a  little  indisposed!" 

"  What,  still  indisposed  ? 

"  He  has  been  very  ill,  as  you  know;  but  he 
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is  now  better,  although  he  stills  keeps  his  room." 
— "  Let  us  go  to  him,  this  instant,  my  dear 
Casimir." 

Mary  accepted  her  cousin's  arm.  They  went 
through  several  rooms.  Mary  perceived  her 
uncle  seated  in  an  arm-chair  near  the  fire,  hold- 
in^  a  book  in  his  hand.  At  the  noise  of  footsteps 
he  looked  up  and  observed  Mary. 

"  By  saints  and  angels,  'tis  my  niece  !"  and 

throwing  the  book  into  the  middle  of  the   room, 

he  sprung  from  his  seat  to  embrace  her. 

"  My  dear,  my  kind  uncle  !" 

"  My  dear,  my  affectionate  Mary  !"  were  the 

warm  expressions  dictated  by  hearts  overflowing 

with  joy. 

A  moment  after  Snarska  came  running  into 
the  room,  quite  out  of  breath  :  "  How  is  my 
dear  little  lady-bird,  my  darling  lambkin  ? 
orange  of  my  lips,  turquoise  of  my  life,  dove  of 
my  heart,  honey  and  sugar  of  my  thoughts  and 
my  dreams,"  exclaimed  Snarska  pressing  her 
cherished  favourite  in  her  arms  ;  "  oh,  how  cold 
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you  are  !  Let  me  oner  you  a  little  warm  wine 
and  something  nice." 

A  large  fire  was  soon  blazing  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  and  refreshments  were  served. 
Casimir  went  and  gave  orders  that  every  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  comforts  of  those  who 
had  accompanied  Mary  from  Wilna.  He  re- 
turned with  Jenny,  who  had  been  received  every 
where  with  joy,  and  who  hastened  to  pay  her 
homage  to  her  master. 

"  Well !  my  little  Amazon,"  said  Vasovicz  ; 
"  are  you  come  to  give  us  a  fresh  exhibition  of 
your  equestrian  skill  ?" 

The  old  Colonel,  who  was  far  from  having 
any  antipathy  to  the  fair  sex,  gave  her  a  gentle 
embrace,  kissing  her  forehead  and  tapping  her 
cheek  in  quick  succession. 

Mary,  being  fatigued  with  her  journey,  and 
having  to  write  a  long  letter  to  the  Princess, 
retired  into  her  own  apartment  at  an  early  hour. 
Her  sleep  was  not  sound,  for  she  was  disturbed 
by  considering  in  what  manner  she  should  make 
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known  to  her  uncle  her  recent  vows  of  eternal 
fidelity  to  Kraiewski.  On  the  next  day,  when 
those  who  had  accompanied  Mary  from  Wilna 
had  set  out  on  their  return,  Vasovicz  was  visited 
by  Buczaka,  and  others  of  his  near  neighbours, 
who,  having  heard  of  Mary's  arrival,  had  come 
to  congratulate  her  and  hear  what  wras  going  on 
at  court. 

Kraiewski  was  not  long  before  he  made  h  is 
appearance  :  Mary  was  visibly  perturbed,  when 
she  beheld  him  and  returned  his  greeting.  Her 
soft  blue  eves  were  directed  downward.  The 
Colonel  pretended  not  to  notice  her  embarrass- 
ment. The  young  officer  was  already  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  and  indirectly  approv- 
ing his  affection  for  Mary,  he  requested  him  to 
accompany  her  in  her  walks  and  rides.  Our 
heroine  had  sometirries  appointments  with  him 
on  the  island  in  the  Niemen,  but  always  in  the 
presence  of  Jenny,  who  naturally  became  the 
discreet  confident  of  her  mistress's  sentiments. 

Whenever  Mary  appeared  anxious  to  discourse 
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with  her  uncle  upon  the  subject  of  her  love,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  fore-knowledge  of 
her  intention,  and  evaded  her  intentions  by 
introducing  a  different  topic. 

One  day,  Denhof  came  unexpectedly  to  Rav- 
dan,  and  had  the  mortification  to  meet  Mary  in 
a  tete-a-tete  with  Kraiewski. 

The  two  rivals  looked  daggers  at  each  other. 
Denhof  met  with  a  cool  reception  at  the  Castle, 
and  when  he  attempted  to  make  some  advances 
to  Mary,  she  gave  him  clearly  to  understand,  that 
her  preference  had  fallen  upon  another. 

This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  his  self-love.  He 
bore  in  mind  the  vague  rumours  that  had  reached 
his  ears  at  Wilna,  and  he  remembered  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  Mary  from  the  ball-room.  By 
combining  former  circumstances  with  those  of 
recent  date,  he  had  now  not  the  shadow  of 
a  reason  for  doubting  his  complete  and  final 
rejection. 

It  was  already  late.     The  chivalrous  gallants, 
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who  were  determined  to  seek  the  first  oppor- 
tunity for  settling  their  quarrel,  retired  from  the 
room  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  When  they 
perceived  that  they  were  alone,  they  walked  up 
to  each  other. 

"  You  remember  without  doubt,  Captain," 
said  Denhof,  "  our  last  meeting." 

"  I  remember  very  well,"  replied  Kraiewski, 
interrupting  him,  "the  base  falsehoods  you 
shamelessly  uttered  respecting  me  on  the  day  of 
the  ball,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have 
spared  me  the  trouble  of  seeking  you  elsewhere." 
Then  with  an  air  of  disdain  he  threw  down  his 
gage.  Denhof  at  first  made  no  reply,  but  took 
up  the  gauntlet.  He  then  rejoined  with  cutting 
irony  :  £<  Perhaps  your  spirit  will  be  hovering 
over  these  walls  ere  you  can  again  annoy  your 
mistress  with  your  amorous  protestations. " 

"  No  boasting,  Lieutenant,  no  ill-timed  vaunt- 
ings." 

"  I  challenge  you  to  mortal  combat,  on  horse- 
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back,  and  on  foot,  with  sabre  and  pistol:  —meet 
me  to-morrow  at  nine  in  the  morning,  near  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  on  the  road  to  Kovno." 

"  Enough  !  enough  !  Sir,"  replied  Krai'ewski, 
with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  self-possession. 

Denhof  left  the  castle  clandestinely,  while  the 
favoured  rival  returned  to  enjoy  the  sweet  con- 
verse of  Mary,  and,  when  she  had  withdrawn 
into  her  own  apartment,  he  communicated  to 
the  Colonel  all  that  had  just  taken  place  between 
himself  and  Denhof,  and  he  requested  him  to  be 
his  second. 

Vasovicz  listened  to  him  with  the  greatest 
attention,  and  as  he  was  extremely  punctilious 
in  such  circumstances,  when  the  quarrel  was 
with  a  gentleman ;  he  thanked  him  for  his  confi- 
dence, and  assented  to  his  request :  he  advised 
him,  however,  to  have  another  second  besides 
himself,  and  he  proposed  his  near  neighbour, 
and  former  fellow-warrior,  Major  Buczaka. 

Krai'ewski  concurred  beforehand  with  every 
arrangement  that  the  Starost  might  think  proper 

c  2 
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to  make  in  such  an  emergency.  A  letter  was 
despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Tartar,  by  the 
Cossack  Mucha,  who  soon  returned  with  a  favour- 
able answer.  A  surgeon  and  a  priest  were 
requested  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  Mohed  went 
to  fetch  the  arms  and  armour  of  his  master. 

Vasovicz  and  Kraiewski  did  not  separate  till 
after  midnight.  Every  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  keep  the  affair  a  profound  secret  in  the 
castle. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  So  well  accomplished  was  each  knight. 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 
While  plate  and  mail  held  true." 

Bridal  op  Triermain. 

On  the  following  morning  at  the  junction  of 
two  roads,  the  Starost,  with  Kraiewski  and 
Casimir,  came  according  to  agreement  to  meet 
Buczaka,  at  the  appointed  hour.  Our  champion 
here  buckled  on  his  armour  and  sprang  upon  his 
charger.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  without 
delay  to  the  arena,  Denhof  was  already  on  the 
ground,  armed  and  equipped  for  combat,  and 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  adversary. 
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The  four  seconds  saluted  each  other  cour- 
teously and  dismounted,  while  the  two  knights 
remained  motionless  upon  their  horses,  like 
statues  of  steel,  and  rather  as  impassive  spectators 
than  actors  in  the  approaching  drama. 

The  Colonel,  with  gravity  and  composure  in 
his  aspect,  looked  at  his  watch  and  said  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen,  it  is  time."     Immediately  he  himself 
and  Buczaka,  with   Talvosz  and  the    other  of 
Denhofs   seconds,   fixed  upon  a  suitable  spot, 
measuring  forty-five  paces  each  way,  and  thrust- 
ing  two  unsheathed  swords  into  the  turf  at  the 
opposite  extremities  behind  the  two  rivals,  who 
were  stationed  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  had 
the  same  advantage   of  the   sun.     Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  by  the  seconds  with  so  deep  a 
foresight,   so    complete    a    knowledge    of    the 
minutest  details,  that  it  required  but  little  or  no 
penetration  to  perceive  their  perfect  familiarity 
with  similar  scenes. 

The  antagonists  were   now  requested  to  ride 
round    the   lists  and   to   make   themselves  ac- 
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quainted  with   every  rise  or  inequality  of  the 
ground.     Their  noble  steeds  paced  slowly  and 
proudly  over  the  verdant  soil.     The  champions 
were  in  the  flower  and  vigour  of  their  youth,  the 
figures  of  both  were  handsome  and  moulded  for 
strength,  both   were  sheathed  in  a  panoply   of 
refulgent  steel,  their  helmets  were  adorned  with 
the  national  eagle  and  overshadowed  by  a  beauti- 
ful  plume   that   was   caressed  by   the   wooing 
zephyr;  behind  the  left  shoulder  of  each  was 
suspended  a  leopard's  skin  with  talons  of  gold. 
The  horse  on   which  Kraiewski    rode,   was  as 
white  as  a  swan.     The  steed,  mounted  by  Den- 
hof,  was  as  black  as  the  raven's  wing 

Both  the  chargers  were  splendidly  caparisoned 
and  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rose  to 
the  same  height  on  each  side  two  tall  eagle- 
feathers  tipped  with  silver.  The  noble  steeds, 
with  their  manes  floating  gracefully  over  their 
arching  necks,  and  pawing  beneath  the  iron 
sway  of  their  riders,  who  managed  them  with 
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equal  skill,  now  confronted  each  other  in  their 
respective  stations  on  the  lists. 

The  seconds  retired  a  short  distance  behind 
the  steel-clad  knights,  now  steady  and  erect  upon 
their  gallant  chargers.  About  fifty  paces  from 
the  Starost  stood  his  son  Casimir,  as  a  spectator, 
and  near  him  was  a  surgeon,  who  was  uncasing 
his  instruments,  arranging  his  lint,  and  putting 
in  order,  for  ready  appliance,  the  various  para- 
phernalia of  his  art.  On  an  adjacent  spot  was  a 
group  of  men,  tall  and  robust  in  appearance, 
who  fixed  their  eyes  alternately  upon  the  com- 
batants and  upon  two  commodious  litters  placed 
beside  them. 

Behind  Krai'ewski  was  stationed  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  the  faithful  negro  Mohed, 
holding  in  his  hands  two  lances  and  two  un- 
sheathed swords,  while  he  was  examining  with 
attention,  two  braces  of  pistols  in  a  case,  which 
was  upon  the  ground  close  to  him. 

Denhofs  squire  holding  in  like  manner  sabres 
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and  lances,  and  with  a  case  of  pistols  at  his  feet, 
was  waiting  in  readiness  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  master. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Starost,  addressing 
the  two  rivals ;  "  at  this  moment  you  may  be 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave ;  you  have 
undoubtedly  confessed  this  morning ;  repeat 
then  a  pater  and  an  ave  for  your  souls,  for  you 
may  be  soon  called  from  this  changing  scene 
into  the  presence  of  the  great  Ruler  of  human 
destiny." 

The  adversaries  took  off  their  helmets,  the 
bystanders  uncovered  their  heads  :  all  repeated 
after  the  Starost,  with  a  loud  voice  the  solemn 
orisons. 

An  attentive  observer  might  have  seen  the 
frame  of  Kraiewski  tremble  with  a  momentary 
shudder  as  he  pronounced  the  name  of  Mary, 
nor  did  his  emotion  escape  the  eye  of  Denhof, 
who  smiled  disdainfully.  Kraiewski  saw  the 
curl  of  his  sarcastic  lip,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  scornful  glance. 
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The  brief  prayers  being  concluded,  the  knights 
replaced  their  helmets  and  fixed  their  lances  in 
the  rest ;  they  encountered  each  other's  gaze 
and  their  eyes  flashed  angrily.  Suddenly  with 
one  accord  they  dashed  down  their  visors  with  so 
much  violence,  that  the  sparks  fell  from  them  in 
a  spray  of  radiant  fire,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
steel  came  swelling  upon  the  ear  till  its  lingering 
vibrations  died  slowly  into  silence. 

The  hearts  of  the  spectators  heaved  with 
anxiety,  impatience,  and  fear. 

At  a  given  signal  the  two  combatants  spurred 
forward  their  chargers,  and  met  in  the  centre  of 
the  lists  with  an  appalling  shock.  Their  lances 
flew  to  shivers;  for  a  moment  it  was  thought 
that  both  must  be  unhorsed,  for,  by  the  thunder- 
burst  of  the  charge,  the  horses  were  thrown  on 
their  haunches  and  threatened  to  topple  back- 
ward upon  their  riders,  which  must  have 
happened,  but  for  the  amazing  address  of  the 
champions  in  the  use  of  the  bit  and  spur. 

The  adversaries,  exasperated  to  madness  at 
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their   failure,    reined  back  their  steeds  to  the 
extremities  of  the  lists,  and  each  received  a  fresh 
lance  from  his  squire.     A  slight  involuntary  ex- 
clamation betokened  the  feverish  interest  taken 
by  the   spectators   in  this  fearful  but  masterly 
rencounter.      But   as    soon  as  the  two    oppo- 
nents had  resumed  their  stations,  so  profound  a 
stillness  succeed  this  outburst  of  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  beholders,  that  the  buzzing  of  the 
beetle  "  wheeling  his  drony  flight,''  might  have 
been  heard  at  a  spear's  length  from  the  arena. 
A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  was  granted  to  the 
combatants  to  recover  themselves,   and  to  allow 
breathing-time  to  the  faithful  palfreys.  During 
this    interval    the     valorous    cavaliers    looked 
steadfastly   at  each  other,  as  if  seeking   some 
opening  or  rent  in  their  armour,  through  which 
they  might  plunge  the  fatal  lance. 

The  signal  being  again  given,  away  careered 
the  fiery  coursers, — bright  glittered  the  steel- 
armed  lances,  and  the  dire  concussion  rung 
through    the    still    air.      But    in    this   attack, 
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Denhof  directed  his  lance  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  chest  of  his  opponent's  horse,  the  lance 
head   was   buried   in   the    wound,    the    animal 
staggered  back,  rearing   its   fore-legs  on  high, 
rolling  to  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  splintering  the  far-protruding  weapon  with 
its  heavy  fall.      Kra'iewski  on  the  other  hand, 
had  aimed  his  lance  at  his  antagonist's  gorget, 
a  mark   difficult    to    hit,    but   which,    if   once 
struck,  seldom  fails  to  terminate  the  combat. 
Whether   it   was   that   Denhof,   perceiving  the 
danger,   had    thrown    himself    back    upon   his 
saddle,    or    whether    Kra'iewski's    horse,    being 
already  wounded,  had  caused  a  slight  deviation 
in  the  course  of  the  lance,  it  penetrated  the 
buckler,  went  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
helmet,  and  grazed  the  crown  of  Denhof 's  head, 
hurling   him    headlong    to    the    ground.      His 
helmet,  by  the  force  of  his  fall,  went  bounding 
along  the  grass,  and  his  horse  fled  away  with 
headlong  speed. 

To  recover,  and  replace  his  helmet,  and  to 
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snatch  his  sabre  from  the  sheath,  was  to  Denhof 
but  the  work  of  a  moment,  nor  less  quickly  had 
Kraiewski  disengaged  himself  from  his  stirrups, 
drawn  his  sabre,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of 
defence. 

"  It  was  a  craven's  thrust,"  exclaimed  the 
latter  ;  and  maddened  with  wrath  and  regret  for 
the  loss  of  his  favourite  charger,  he  rushed 
with  his  lightning  scimitar  upon  his  foe. 

A  new  species  of  combat  more  deliberate, 
more  obstinate,  requiring  a  quicker  eye,  and 
greater  address  was  now  commenced.  The 
gleaming  sabres  were  dashed  and  pressed  against 
each  other  in  fiery  collision.  A  thousand 
strokes  had  been  dealt  and  parried,  but  not  a 
drop  of  blood  yet  flowed.  The  sparks  flew  from 
the  clashing  steel, 

"  Like  Ocean's  feathery  spray, 
Dashed  from  the  boiling  surge, 
Before  a  vessel's  prow." 

The  struggle,  however,  was  upon  the  point 
of    being   decided.      The    attacks    of    Denhof 
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gradually  weakened  in  keenness  and  fury,  while 
Kraiewski,  by  prudently  economisinghis strength, 
pressed  with  unabated  vigour  upon  his  anta- 
gonist, whom  he  had  already  driven  back  several 
paces,  when  on  a  sudden,  a  piercing  shriek  was 
heard.  Mary,  with  her  hair  streaming  wildly 
over  her  pale  countenance,  emerged  from  the 
neighbouring  thicket,  calling  aloud,  "  Hold, 
hold!  put  up  your  swords."  In  a  moment, 
she  had  rushed  to  the  combatants,  and  hung 
upon  the  left  arm  of  Kraiewski. 

This  sudden  intrusion  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  favoured  lover ;  for  Denhof,  infu- 
riated at  the  sight,  rallied  all  his  energies,  and 
sprang  upon  his  rival  with  a  hyena's  rage. 
Kraiewski,  trembling  for  the  safety  of  Mary, 
who  still  hung  upon  his  arm,  had  been 
thrown  off  his  guard.  Denhof  aimed  a  terrific 
blow  at  his  head,  despite  the  loud  cries  of  the 
seconds.  Kraiewski,  whose  eagle  eye  availed 
him  in  the  time  of  need,  stooped  to  avoid  the 
stroke,  and  smote  his  adversary  in  return,  first 
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upon  the  hand,  and  then  by  a  direful  cut  that 
clove  his  visor,  laid  open  his  face  from  the  ear 
to  the  chin. 

Denhof  reeled  back,  his  sabre  fell  from  his 
grasp,  but  he  saved  himself  from  falling,  by- 
leaning  against  a  tree,  and  called  out,  "  Pistols  ! 
pistols !"  Twice  he  endeavoured  to  come 
forward,  twice  he  fell  back  upon  the  tree,  and 
at  length  collapsed  upon  the  grass,  now  crim- 
soned with  his  blood. 

"  Bravo !  Captain,"  exclaimed  the  Starost, 
"  the  play  is  over." 

The  wounded  knight  raised  himself  with 
difficulty  upon  his  elbow.  Mary,  believing 
that  he  was  rising  to  recommence  the  combat 
with  pistols,  flung  herself  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury 
from  her  lover's  arm,  picked  up  the  fragment 
of  a  lance,  and  threw  it  towards  the  bleeding 
officer,  accusing  him  of  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
but  her  feeble  arm  was  unequal  to  the  effort  ; 
the  broken  weapon  fell  short  of  its  mark ;  both 
her  body  and  mind  had  been  exerted  beyond 
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their   powers,   both   were   alike   dead    to  their 
functions,  and  she  fell  into  a  swoon. 

At  this  moment,  Jenny,  Snarska,  and  the 
Canon,  came  running  with  breathless  haste, 
calling  repeatedly  by  name  the  now  unconscious 
Mary.  All  now  lent  their  assistance  to  revive 
her.  The  surgeon  examined  Denhof's  wound, 
and  pronounced  it  dangerous,  though  not  mor- 
tal. He  was  borne  away  in  a  litter,  and  appeared 
no  more  at  the  castle. 

Mary  was  soon  restored  to  consciousness,  and 
seeing  her  intended  safe  and  unhurt,  fell  upon 
his  neck  with  tears  of  joy. 

The  Colonel,  well  pleased  with  the  denouement 
of  the  affair,  regained  his  usual  spirits  and  good 
humour, — all  overcome  by  their  different  emo- 
tions, seated  themselves  with  him  upon  the 
green  turf. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Canon,  "  it  is  now 
some  time  since  I  came  into  the  world,  but  I 
declare  upon  my  honour,  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  I  have  never  seen  a  lass  run 
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so  nimbly  as  our  beautiful  Mary.  I  would  bet 
a  dozen  of  the  best  Hungarian  wine,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  hind  on  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
or  a  roe-deer  in  all  Lithuania  that  could  keep 
pace  with  her."  Still  panting  heavily,  he  con- 
tinued to  wipe  off  the  copious  dews  from  his 
forehead,  while  his  rubicund  visage  was  deep- 
ened into  a  perfect  crimson  by  the  exertion  he 
had  undergone. 

The  Starost,  now  learned  that  his  niece, 
greatly  disquieted  by  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  so  many  persons  from  the  house,  had  given 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  truth,  when  by  chance  a 
female,  who  had  seen  the  equestrians  on  their 
way  to  the  ground,  confirmed  her  suspicions. 
Mary,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  her  heart, 
ran  off  immediately  to  the  scene  of  strife. 

"  Do  you  love  me,  my  dear  niece  ?"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  Yes,  most  affectionately,"  replied  Mary. 

"In  that  case,  you  will  comply  with  my 
wishes." 
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"  Most  certainly,"  rejoined  the  fair  orphan. 

"  I  require  nothing  but  sincerity.  Now  it 
seems,"  continued  the  Starost,  turning  towards 
Buczaka,  "  that  when  a  young  lady  compromises 
herself,  as  Mary  has  this  day  for  our  brave 
Captain  here  present,  that  she  must  entertain 
a  most  ardent  affection  for  him." 

"  It  seems  so,"  replied  Buczaka. 

"  And  when  an  uncle,  who  is  a  second  father, 
to  his  niece,  requires  a  sacrifice  from  her,  if  she 
is  attached  to  him,  as  Mary  is  to  me,  must  she 
resign  herself  to  that  sacrifice  or  not  ?" 

"  She  undoubtedly  ought,"  answered  Buc- 
zaka. 

"  Well,  my  dear  niece,  I  have  to  require  a 
sacrifice  from  you — come  to  me,  you  shall  know 
what  it  is." 

Mary  rose,  and  drew  near  to  him  in  a  flutter 
of  fear  and  trepidation.  The  Starost  then  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  to  Kralewski.  "  You 
are  in  love  with  him,  are  you  not?  come  own  it, 
own  it,  my  dear  girl." 
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"  I  do  not  dislike  him,"  replied  Mary  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice. 

<6 1  do  not  dislike  him,"  rejoined  the  Starost, 
"A  real  diplomatic  answer,  forsooth!  And  if 
marriage,  the  object  to  which  the  affections  of 
virtuous  females  are  directed,  cannot  take 
place  ?" 

"  Uncle !"  exclaimed  Mary  with  anguish  at 
her  heart  and  paleness  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Come,  come,  do  you  love  the  Captain,  or 
simply  do  you  not  dislike  him  ?  Explain  your- 
self, speak,  my  dear  child,  be  sincere." 

t;  I  love  him,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  scarcely 
audible. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  then  found  out  where  the  shoe 
pinches." 

"  And  you,  Captain,  doubtless  you  do  not 
dislike  Lady  Mary,"  said  the  Starost,  addressing 
Kra'iewski. 

"  Can  I  hate  an  angel  that  has  come  down 
from  heaven  ?" 

VOL.    III.  D 
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il  Take  then  this  angel,"  said  Vasovicz,  throw- 
ing her  into  his  arms. 

"  Bravo  !  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  Starost, 
"this  point  is  now  settled.  But  confess,  that 
women  are  all  birds  of  the  same  feather,  they 
are  desirous  of  appearing  to  yield  to  constraint 
even  when  they  are  impelled  to  happiness. 
They  would  make  a  show  of  resistance  to  St. 
Peter  himself,  when  opening  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise for  them.  Come,  Miss  Mary,  give  the 
Captain  a  kiss." 

"But!" 

"  No  buts  !  a  kiss,  by  heaven  and  our  lady  ! 
a  kiss,  — '' 

The  lovely  and  glowing  lips  of  Mary  were 
slightly  and  modestly  pressed  upon  the  cheek  of 
Krai'ewski. 

"  Well  and  good  !"  cried  the  Starost  rising  ; 
and  Mary  resting  on  the  arm  of  her  well-beloved, 
returned  to  the  castle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Then  before  all  they  stand, — the  holy  vow, 

And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now, 

Bind  her  as  his." 

Rogers. 


Mary,  having  seized  a  favourable  opportunity, 
disclosed  to  her  uncle  with  scrupulous  frankness, 
all  that  had  previously  passed  between  her  and 
Krai'ewski.  The  Starost  evinced  a  little  sur- 
prise, while  he  listened  to  her  ingenuous  avowal, 
but  he  embraced  her  when  she  had  concluded, 
nor  did  he  in  aught  reprove  her  conduct.  Mary 
then  withdrew  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Princess, 
in  which  she  imparted  to  her  a  confidential 
narrative  of  the  events  that  had  recently  taken 
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place  at  Ravdan ;  the  Colonel  busied  himself  in 
penning  invitations  to  his  friends,  in  order  to 
celebrate  with  splendour  the  betrothal  of  his 
niece,  which  was  fixed  for  the  following  Sunday. 

KraTewski  took  leave  for  an  absence  of  a  few 
days,  and  Buczaka  returned  to  his  abode. 

During  the  whole  week  Snarska  was  running 
hither  and  thither,  ordering  and  countermanding 
this  and  that,  imagining  that  she  had  more  im- 
portant matters  to  regulate  than  the  ministers 
of  the  greatest  kingdoms. 

The  long-wished  for  and  solemn  day  at  length 
arrived.  After  mass,  Buczaka  and  Putrament 
with  the  whole  of  their  respective  families,  as 
well  as  several  other  neighbours,  sat  down  to  a 
splendid  breakfast,  from  which  the  two  lovers, 
in  conformity  with  an  established  custom,  were 
excluded. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Vasovicz 
leaving  Casimir  to  do  the  honours  of  the  castle 
in  his  absence,  went  into  his  dressing-room  for 
the  purpose  of  donning  his  gala  attire.     lie  was 
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not  long  absent ;  when  he  re-entered  the  room, 
his  head  was  uncovered,  and  the  hair  had  been 
slightly  shaven  away  at  the  top  of  his  forehead ;  his 
long  moustaches  had  been  carefully  smoothed  and 
arranged ;  his  doublet  of  blue  cloth  had  an  up- 
right crimson  collar,  and  besides  the  usual 
sleeves  that  covered  the  arms,  another  pair, 
called  vyloty,  was  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
coat,  and  one  of  these  were  thrown  over  each 
shoulder.     Both  pairs  of  sleeves  had  red  cuffs. 

This  kind  of  doublet,  which  had  the  name  of 
kontusz,  reached  down  to  the  knees, — it  was 
left  open  from  the  chin  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  disclosing  to  view  the  upper  portion  of  a 
waistcoat  of  scarlet  silk,  zapan,  the  length  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  broad  silken 
sash,  richly  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
fringed  at  the  ends,  went  several  times  round 
his  waist  over  his  doublet.  A  Turkish  sabre,  the 
hilt  of  which  sparkled  with  diamonds  and 
emeralds  was  suspended  at  his  side.     The  loose 
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drapery  of  his  wide  pantaloons  disappeared 
under  short  boots  of  yellow  leather,  decorated 
with  silver  embroidery,  and  having  thin  soles 
with  long  toes  curling  over  almost  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg.  A  square  cap  of  white  velvet,  trim- 
med with  ermine,  was  tucked  under  his  arm  and 
completed  his  costume. 

The  Canon,  with  the  curate,  entered  shortly 
after  the  Starost,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Kra'i'ewski 
made  his  appearance.  AIL  three  were  elegantly 
attired. 

Mary  at  length  entered.  She  was  robed  in  a 
plain  dress  that  vied  in  colour  with  the  hues  of 
"  the  new-born  rose  ;*'  amid  her  dark  clustering 
ringlets,  adorned  with  stars  of  diamonds,  was 
exhibited,  in  strong  relief,  a  snow-white  lily,  the 
emblem  of  candour  and  innocence;  over  her 
heart,  lay  nestled,  a  full-blown  circlet  of  smiling 
heart's-ease. 

As  soon  as  she  appeared,  her  languishing  look- 
were  directed  to  her  lover :  a  heavenly  smile 
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parted  her  ruby  lips,  a  sun-beam  of  joy  followed 
by  a  dark  shadow  of  melancholy  shot  across  her 
countenance. 

All  the  company  had  now  assembled.     The 
Colonel,    after   an   appropriate  exordium,  thus 
continued :    "  A   reciprocal    affection    has    for 
some  time  subsisted  between  Captain  Kra'i'ewski 
and  my  amiable  niece,  Lady  Mary  Barton,  and 
I  think  it  my  bounden  duty  to  declare  that  in 
my  capacity  of  guardian  to  the  fair  object  of  the 
Captain's  love,  I  have  endeavoured  to  read  his 
heart  and  to  observe  his   character,  and  I  have 
learned  that,  in  addition  to  his  high  claims,  to 
my  gratitude,  for  having  saved  me  from  impend- 
ing death,  the  noble  qualities   of  his  soul   give 
him  a  still  stronger  claim  to  my  esteem.     I  con- 
sider him  in  every  respect  worthy  of  my  niece's 
hand,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  her  felicity. 
I  have  accordingly  called  you  together,  my  kind 
friends,     to   celebrate  this    day    the    betrothal 
of  the  happy  pair."     After  this,   turning  to  his 
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niece,  he  said:  "  Mary  Barton,  my  dear  niece, 
the  age  you  have  attained  renders  you  mistress 
of  your  own  actions,  you  are  entirely  free  from 
controul :  frankly  declare  then,  whether  you  are 
willing  to  become  the  wedded  wife  of  the  gallant, 
Captain  Stanislaus  Kraiewski." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  that  bespoke 
a  powerful  emotion. 

"  And  you,  Captain,  are  you  willing  to  become 
her  protector  and  husband?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  soul." 

Vasovicz  now  ordered  a  small  casket  to  be 
brought  to  him  ;  the  Canon  opened  it,  took  out 
two  rings  and  presented  them,  upon  a  silver 
waiter  to  the  plighted  lovers  :  he  then  made  a 
short  address,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  blissful  pair  had  exchanged  rings, 
Kraiewski  bowed  to  the  Starost,  thanked  him 
for  his  kindness  and  solemnly  promised  to  use 
every  means  for  promoting  the  happiness  of 
Mary.     Then  directing  his   looks  towards   his 
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well-beloved,  with  bended  knee  and  impassioned 
glance,  he  distinctly  repeated  the  same  promise. 

Leading  Mary  by  the  hand,  he  advanced 
towards  the  Starost,  who  cordially  embraced  the 
affianced  pair  and  invited  them  to  go  through 
the  same  ceremony  with  each  other.  When 
they  had  complied  with  his  wishes,  they  fell  upon 
their  knees.  The  Starost,  performing  the  duty 
which  devolved  upon  the  parent,  laid  his  hands 
upon  their  heads,  in  token  of  benediction,  pro~ 
nouncing  a  short  prayer  and  crossing  himself  at 
its  conclusion. 

This  scene,  however  simple  in  itself,  excited 
a  deep  and  solemn  interest;  and  all  the  be- 
holders were  sensibly  affected.  Tears  filled  the 
eyes  of  Mary,  for  religious  ideas  are  not  only 
of  a  mere  moral  nature  ;  but  they  are  also 
touching  and  sublime,  for  besides  the  morality 
that  breathes  in  them,  there  is  a  poetry  that 
awakens  into  melancholy  cadence,  the  master- 
chords  of  the  human  heart ;  there  is  a  sublimity 
that  terrifies  and  awes  the  soul. 

d  2 
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In  compliance  with  with  an  establish  usage, 
a  lady  advanced  in  years,  presented  to  Mary  an 
entangled  skein  of  thread,  which  the  latter  un- 
ravelled and  restored  to  its  primitive  arrange- 
ment with  equal  facility  and  gracefulness.  This 
skein  of  thread  is  emblematical  of  the  cares  of 
wedlock  which  a  faithful  spouse  should  surmount 
with  patience  and  good- temper. 

As  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  betrothal  were 
on  the  point  of  being  terminated,  the  Colonel 
ordered  several  bottles  of  excellent  wine  to  be 
brought  in. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  filling  a  splendid  cup, 
"  since  the  time  that  our  gracious  sovereign, 
King  Sigismund  III.  deigned  to  visit  this 
castle,  accompanied  by  the  renowned  Chod- 
kievicz,  Prince  Christopher  Radziwill,  Grand 
Constable  of  Lithuania  and  the  Princess  Sophia 
Radziwill,  his  daughter-in-law,  I  have  never  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  so  numerous  an 
assemblage  of  noble  ladies  and  distinguished 
guests.      Strongly   impressed   with  a  sense    of 
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their  goodness,  I  beseech  them,  in  the  first  place, 
to  pardon  me  if  I  have  not  given  them  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  their  merit,  and  then  permit  me  to 
solicit  their  constant  benevolence  in  favour  of 
my  niece,  that  young  and  lovely  orphan,  and 
lastly  to  allow  me  the  favour  of  proposing  the 
health  of  the  affianced  couple. " 

"  Yes,  yes,  bravo !"  resounded  from  every 
side.  Each  cup  and  each  glass  was  instantly 
filled  : — from  every  lip  pealed  forth  the  joyous 
toast.     "  Long  live  the  happy  pair  !" 

The  bridegroom  and  bride  rose  and  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  by  a  profound  obeisance. 
The  Colonel,  desirous  of  taking  the  lead  in 
drinking  this  toast,  in  his  haste  slipped  and  let 
fall  his  cup,  ere  he  had  raised  it  to  his  lips. 
His  son  and  Kraiewski,  who  were  standing  up 
beside  him,  in  their  eager  haste  to  restore  the 
cup  to  the  Colonel,  let  fall  their  own  glasses, 
which  were  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  ; 
while  the  nuptial  ring,  into  which,  from  being  too 
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small,  but  the  tip  of  Kra'iewski's  finger  had  been 
inserted,  dropped  off  and  rolled  to  the  corner  of 
the  apartment. 

Superstition  caught  at  these  multiplied 
accidents,  the  libations  were  discontinued  ; 
sadness  and  silence  triumphed  over  festivity 
and  joy. 

On  the  following  day,  Vasovicz  called  Mary, 
Kraiewski,  and  his  most  intimate  friends  into  his 
study,  where  he  unrolled  a  parchment-scroll, 
and  at  the  same  time,  laid  upon  the  table  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mary,  with  the  seal  stilt" 
unbroken. 

He  then  spoke  to  his  niece  in  the  following 
terms  :  *'  You  have  completed  your  nineteenth 
year ;  by  virtue  of  our  laws,  you  are  no  longer 
a  minor ;  you  have  a  right  to  know  the  amount 
of  your  fortune  and  to  have  it  at  your  own 
disposal." 

He  read  aloud  translations  of  his  late  sister's 
will,  first  in  Polish,  then  in  Latin.     Having  pro- 
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duced  the  original  will  in  English,  he  requested 
his  niece  to  tell  him  whether  it  agreed  in  every 
particular  with  the  translations. 

Large  tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  Mary 
while  she  was  perusing  it.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded, she  affirmed  that  the  documents,  which 
her  uncle  had  read,  were  precisely  conformable. 
By  this  will,  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  Julia 
Vasovicz  and  Edward  Barton  was  appointed  sole 
heiress  to  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

She  was  now  in  possession  of  a  most  ample  for- 
tune, which,  under  the  prudent  management  of 
the  Starost,  who  had  constantly  added  the 
interest  to  the  principal  during  the  space  of  nine 
years,  had  been  nearly  doubled  in  value.  She 
was  empowered  by  the  will  to  do  what  she 
pleased  with  two-thirds  of  the  property,  with  the 
exception  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  amount, 
which  was  reserved  for  a  legacy  hereafter  to  be 
explained,  all  the  rest  was  entailed. 

The    Starost  shewed  her  in  a   like  manner 
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among  a  variety  of  important  papers,  a  formal 
statement  of  the  different  sums  placed  out  in 
London  upon  good  security.  He  then  dis- 
played a  vast  number  of  pearls,  diamonds,  rings, 
bracelets  and  other  trinkets,  which  were  her 
mother's,  and  now  belonged  to  her.  Mary 
threw  herself  into  her  uncle's  arms,  and  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  for  his  parental  care  and 
unvarying  kindness.  She  manifested  an  ardent 
desire  to  make  over  immediately  a  fourth  part 
of  her  possessions  to  Krai'ewski,  and  an  eighth  to 
Cassimir.  Her  disinterested  lover  long  refused 
to  accept  her  generous  gift ;  but  by  the  most 
pressing  entreaties,  she  overcame  his  reluctance  ; 
Casimir,  supported  by  his  father,  formally  re- 
jected his  fair  cousin's  proposal,  insisting  that,  as 
he  was  an  only  son  and  would  inherit  an 
abundant  income,  he  could  not,  with  propriety, 
suffer  himself  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  cousin's 
liberality,  nor  consent  to  enrich  himself  very 
possibly  at  the  expence  of  her  heirs. 
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The  Starost  now  motioned  to  all  the  others 
except  Mary  and  Kra'iewski  to  withdraw. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  said  he,  delivering  to  her 
the  letter  already  mentioned ;  "perhaps  it  will 
reveal  some  important  secret  to  you." 

Mary  broke  the  seal  with   a  trembling  hand 
She  had  but  just  glanced  at  the  contents,  when 
she  exclaimed :  "  Jenny,  Jenny  !" 

The  sound  of  her  mistress's  voice  reached  the 
ears  of  Jenny,  who  came  running  into  the  room : 
when  Mary  perceived  her,  she  caught  her  in 
her  arms  and  pressed  her  to  her  heart,  imprinting 
a  thousand  kisses  upon  her  rosy  cheek  and 
shedding  tears  of  joy.  The  poor  girl  wept  in 
like  manner,  returning  the  caresses  of  her  mis- 
tress, without  knowing  the  cause  why  they  were 
lavished  upon  her. 

"  Oh  !  there  was  always  an  indefinable  some- 
thing that  attached  me  to  you.  Oh  !  Jenny?  my 
dear  Jenny,  you  are  my  sister !"  They  fell 
upon  each  other's  necks,  and  their  warm  hearts 
expanded  with  the  overflowings  of  affection. 
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The  letter,  which  Mary  had  just  read,  had 
been  written  by  her  father,  with  a  view  to  make 
known  at  a  fitting  season,  that  Jenny  was  his 
natural  daughter. 

Barton  had  his  private  reasons  for  putting 
the  seal  of  secresy  upon  this  consanguinity,  till 
the  betrothal,  or  marriage  of  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  sisters :  he  bequeathed  a  tenth  part 
of  his  whole  property  to  Jenny.  Mary  put  her 
in  immediate  possession  of  a  certain  sum,  and 
even  tacitly  reproached  her  uncle  for  having  so 
long  deprived  her  of  a  sister  whom  she  would 
never  cease  to  love. 

The  newly-discovered  relationship  was  soon 
publicly  known,  and  the  guests  withdrew, 
leaving  Kra'iewski  in  the  enviable  possession  of 
so  beauteous,  so  adorable,  so  angelic  a  bride. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Sits  the  old  crone — prepared  with  cunning  tale, 
To  cozen  yonder  damsels  of  the  dale, 
Whose  smiles  but  half  conceal  the  fluttering  qualm, 
With  which  they  yield  in  turn  the  anxious  palm." 

Friendship's  Offering. — Anonymous. 


A  short  time  after  this  hymeneal  prelude, 
when  the  Colonel  was  about  to  name  a  day  for 
the  concluding  ceremony ;  a  splendid  equipage 
drew  up  at  the  hall-door  of  the  castle,  and  a 
lady  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mary, 
bringing  her  a  letter  from  the  Princess,  who 
implored  her  to  postpone  her  nuptials  for  two 
months,  as  she  would  after  that  lapse  of  time, 
be  able  to  visit  Ravdan,  and  be  present  at  the 
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wedding.  The  lady  now  displayed  to  the 
admiring  eyes  of  our  heroine,  a  handsome 
pelisse  of  the  choicest  fur  of  blue  foxes,  twelve 
cachemire  dresses,  several  Turkish  shawls  of 
great  value,  two  strings  of  pearls,  and  a  magni- 
ficent necklace  set  with  large  diamonds,  together 
with  several  other  articles  for  the  toilette,  all 
of  incomparable  beauty,  and  unrivalled  in 
elegance.  The  Princess  (such  was  the  verbal 
message  brought  by  the  fair  envoy)  reserved  to 
herself  the  pleasure  of  presenting  in  person,  the 
remainder  of  her  bridal  gifts,  as  well  as  those 
which  the  Prince  destined  for  the  bridegroom . 

These  brilliant  and  costly  presents  attracted 
general  admiration.  Mary,  being  naturally  very 
disinterested,  was  infinitely  more  grateful  for 
them,  from  the  proof  which  they  furnished  of 
Princess  Radziwill's  continued  esteem,  than 
from  any  regard  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  bearer  of 
so  many  agreeable  souvenirs,  was  honoured 
throughout  the   castle  with   distinguished  con- 
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sideration.  The  affianced  lovers,  however  un- 
willing to  procrastinate  the  day  of  union,  con- 
sented after  mature  deliberation  to  the  request 
made  by  the  Princess.  Mary  wrote  to  that 
effect,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  fair  mes- 
senger, to  whom  she  confided  her  letter,  set  out 
on  her  return  for  Wilna. 

Kraiewski  and  Mary  were  now  in  that  happy 
period,  the  interval  between  the  betrothal  and 
the  nuptials, — a  period,  that  to  two  young  lovers 
revelling  in  the  sweets  of  pure  affection,  is 
perhaps,  the  brightest  star  in  the  heaven  of 
their  existence.  Their  attachment  was  now 
certain  ;  cherished  by  all  around  them,  study- 
ing, walking,  riding  in  each  other's  loved  society, 
gazing  on  each  other  "  with  ecstatic  and  exulting 
throb,"  they  drank  long  draughts  from  the 
gushing  fount  of  reciprocal  confidence  and 
companionship,  on  which  virtue  and  modesty 
conferred  a  hallowed  charm. 

The  foretaste  of  beatitude  might  have  taught 
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them  fondly  to  believe  that  they  had  just 
entered  the  precincts  of  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  that  each  step  of  their  future  lives  would 
be  set  within  its  confines,  yet  lugubrious 
thoughts  at  times,  profaned  the  sanctuary  of 
those  hearts,  on  which  joy  had  alighted  to 
repose. 

The  Colonel  spent  his  time  sometimes  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  chace,  sometimes  in  riding 
about  the  adjacent  country,  to  make  choice  of 
an  estate  to  be  purchased  for  the  happy  couple, 
at  other  times,  in  making  preparations  for  the 
nuptials,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  promised 
attendance  of  the  Princess,  he  had  determined 
upon  celebrating  with  the  greatest  magnificence. 

One  day,  mention  was  casually  made,  that  a 
gypsy-crone,  long  famed  for  her  predictions, 
which  had  been  too  often  verified,  was  then  in 
the  village,  delivering  her  oracles. 

Mary  was  immediately  seized  with  a  desire 
to    consult    the     Pythoness,    and     accordingly 
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despatched  a  messenger  to  bring  her  to  the 
castle,  notwithstanding  some  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  Krai'ewski. 

•  The  old  woman  soon  came  into  her  presence. 
Her  adust  and  puckered  skin  was  of  a  sickly 
sallow  hue.  A  tattered  kerchief  was  wound 
about  her  temples,  and  a  few  long  thin  streaks 
of  snowy  hair  streamed  from  beneath  its  folds. 
The  films  of  age  had  not  deadened  the  vivacity 
of  her  small  ferret  eyes.  Her  step  was  firm 
and  steady.  The  weight  of  fourscore  years 
had  but  slightly  bowed  her  frame.  Time  had 
not  laid  a  finger  on  the  strong,  but  singular 
organisation  of  her  mind. 

After  curtseying  profoundly,  she  advanced 
close  to  Mary,  who  had  expressed  her  desire  of 
peeping  into  futurity,  and  having  raised  her 
emaciated  form  to  its  full  height,  she  thus 
prefaced  her  vaticinations  in  a  loud  croaking 
tone. 

"  Child,"  said  she,  "  destiny  often  appears 
unjust  and  cruel  even  towards  creatures  so  lovely 
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as  thou.  The  invisible  being  that  rules  the 
world,  upheaves  the  billows,  guides  the  moon 
and  the  planets  in  their  course,  gives  light  to  the 
sun  and  myriad-stars,  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  make  known  here  below  his  unalterable 
decrees;  why  then  seek  to  penetrate  these  dan- 
gerous mysteries." 

This  dismal  forewarning,  instead  of  discou 
raging  Mary,  did  but  strengthen  her  determi- 
nation. 

The  gipsy  then  took  hold  of  her  hand,  with  a 
gloomy  aspect,  and  an  air  of  constraint,  she 
scrutinised  it,  she  turned  it  about  solemnly, 
shaking  her  hand,  and  saying :  "  I  like  not  these 
lines."  Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  an 
inward  struggle  appeared  to  convulse  her  bosom 
the  muscles  of  her  face  contracted  like  the  fea- 
tures of  a  person  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  her  lips  quivered,  and,  suddenly  with  an 
expression  of  disdain,  anger  and  pity,  parted  to 
give  utterance  to  these  woeful  presages :  ft  Hasten 
to  take  advantage  of  the  brief  pleasures  of  this 
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life,  for  before  the  north  wind  of  declining 
autumn  shall  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  thou 
wilt  be  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  :  not  the  land, 
but  the  water  is  thy  foe." 

Mary,  on  hearing  this,  shuddered,  and  cast  a 
painful  and  protracted  look  at  Kraiewski,  who 
paying  but  little  attention  to  what  was  passing 
around  him,  kept  his  eyes  ri vetted  upon  the 
aged  prophetess. 

He  soon  consulted  her  in  his  turn  :  "  I  cannot, 
I  cannot,"  said  she  gazing  at  him,  "  change  one 
single  word  of  that  which  I  foretold  thee  nine- 
teen years  ago  in  Podolia.', 

"  You   are  then   that "    And   he  fell 

abruptly  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

*  I  will  however  offer  thee  a  few  consolations," 
said  the  gipsy,  "  thou  wilt  yet  have  a  few 
moments  of  happiness,  and  the  ardent  vows  of 
thy  heart  will  be  partly  satisfied.  But  never 
will  the  torch  of  hymen  burn  for  thee,  never 
will  wife  call  thee  by  the  endearing  name  of 
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husband,  never  will  child  lisp  to  thee  the  sweet 
name  of  father.  Thou  art  almost  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  mighty  empire  of  death.  Beware 
of  becoming  a  prisoner  of  war." 

Casimir  was  the  last  that  had  recourse  to  her 
divinations;  she  seized  his  hand  with  a  hasty 
snatch,  and  after  having  turned  it  over  and  over 
she  delivered  her  response :  li  The  sleep  of 
death  will  seal  thy  eye -lids,  before  the  young 
couple  shall  have  ceased  to  live.  Thou  wilt  fall 
as  a  tender  reed  beneath  the  scythe  of  the 
mower.  Avoid  the  red  battle-field,  beware  of 
war  ! 

"  Spirit  of  darkness  !  whoever  thou  art,  leave 
us  in  peace,''  exclaimed  Mary,  whose  anger  had 
been  suddenly  and  singularly  aroused  by  these 
horrible  predictions,  while  the  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Child,  thou  offendest  me  not,"  replied  the 
gipsy,  6t  thy  heart  is  kind,  but  it  is  sore  smitten." 
The  old  Pythoness  was  about  to  withdraw,  when 
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on  a  sudden  her  whole  frame  began  to  tremble 
violently,  she  was  seized  with  strong  convulsions 
and  in  her  paroxysm  fell  against  the  corner  of 
the  marble  chimney-piece ;  she  received  a  dan- 
gerous wound  in  the  head,  and  sunk  to  the  floor 
in  a  state  of  insensibility,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  with  the  blood  streaming  down  her  withered 
cheek. 

Mary's  anger  at  once  subsided.  She  was 
sorry  that  she  had  spoken  harshly  to  her,  she 
pitied  her,  she  succoured  her.  Several  of  the 
domestics  came  and  paid  her  every  attention 
that  her  state  required.  When  the  first  glim- 
merings of  consciousness  returned,  she  appeared 
to  recognise  Mary.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
so  far  recovered  as  to  thank  her  for  her  care; 
she  then  muttered  a  few  words  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  added :  c<  Why  can  I  not  reveal 
these  mysteries  ?  the  fire  is  pursuing  me  ;  I  shall 
become  its  prey." 

Mary  sent  her  a  handsome  present  in  money, 

VOL.    III.  e 
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when  she  was  removed;  for  Snarska,  Kraiewski, 
and  the  Canon,  seeing  that  her  presence  in  the 
castle  exercised  a  painful  influence  upon  Mary, 
caused  her  to  be  conveyed  into  a  cottage  in  the 
village,  where  medical  and  every  other  assistance 
might  be  rendered  her. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last? 

No,  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is  past." 

Campbell. 

In  the  destiny  of  man  there  are  sometimes 
unexpected,  capricious  and  cruel  changes.  Des- 
tiny may  indeed  be  characterised  as  a  dangerous 
and  arbitrary  tyrant  ever  to  be  distrusted.  Its 
mysteries  are  impenetrable,  its  abysses  fathom- 
less, its  decrees  irreversible.  It  sports  with 
human  projects  as  the  ocean  with  the  floating 
weed.  It  dashes  the  honeyed  cup  from  the  lips 
of  prosperity.  It  raises  the  beggar  from  his 
loathsome  rags  to  abundance  and  splendour. 
Too  often  amid  the  flattering  illusions  of  hope, 
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something  in  the  complicated  mechanism  of  our 
nature  suddenly  snaps,  and  the  whole  order  of 
our  designs  is  overthrown.  Thus  when  we  have 
drawn  from  the  fountain  of  happiness,  and  the 
hand  is  about  to  grasp  the  rising  vessel,  all  is 
again  hopelessness  and  misery. 

The  recent  impressions  of  sadness,  gradually 
vanished  from  Mary's  mind,  but  ere  long  reports 
began  to  be  spread,  touching  the  possibility  of  a 
rupture  with  Sweden  ;  it  was  even  rumoured 
that  the  army  of  the  North,  under  the  command 
of  Chodkievicz  was  kept  on  the  alert  in  Lithu- 
ania. These  reports  were  rigorously  discoun- 
tenanced and  interdicted  at  Ravdan,  yet  they 
reached  the  ears  of  Mary  and  caused  her  deep 
disquietude. 

One  day  accompanied  by  her  uncle  and  Casi- 
mir,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  adored 
Stanislaus,  she  was  returning  from  a  long  walk, 
and  seemed  for  some  hours  to  have  completely 
recovered  her  spirits,  but  as  she  drew  near  to 
the  castle,  she  became  aU  at  once,  without  any 
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apparent  cause,  more  silent,  more  sorrowful,  and 
afflicted  than  ever. 

After  supper  as  the  evening  was  delightfully 
fine,  the  Colonel  ordered  the  lamps  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  the  windows  to  be  opened,  and 
imploringly  besought  his  niece  to  divert  him 
with  music  and  singing. 

All  were  assembled  in  the  withdrawing- room 
except  Kraiewski,  who  had  not  yet  entered. 
Mary,  whose  thoughts  were  deeply  tinged  with 
melancholy,  which  was  increased  by  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  her  adorable  one,  continued  to 
make  excuses,  but  when  Kraiewski  appeared, 
she  at  once  assented  to  her  uncle's  request. 
Knowing  his  taste,  she  took  her  harp,  and  after 
a  few  melodious  touches  began  to  sing  with 
much  feeling,  spirit  and  distinctness  of  expression 
some  stanzas  of  those  Podolian  airs,  at  once  so 
tender,  so  sad,  so  wild,  the  tones  of  which, 
blended  with  the  thrilling  music  of  the  harp, 
are  so  strikingly  imitative  of  the  whizzing  bullets 
and  the  neighings  of  the  steed,  the  sighing  and 
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moaning  of  the  wind  upon  the  steppes,  the  long 
drawn  waiffngs  of  beauty  in  distress.  Mary  was 
seated  near  a  window,  and  the  pale  moon-beams 
glancing  through  a  fleecy  cloud  fell  upon  her 
features.  Her  voice  was  exquisitely  sweet,  and 
when  Kra'fewski  had  listened  for  a  few  minutes 
to  the  soul-enthralling  harmony,  tears  of  regret 
and  tenderness  bedewed  his  long  dark  lashes. 
His  thoughts  were  painfully  awakened  to  a  more 
forcible  recollection  of  all  that  his  childhood  had 
beheld  in  that  loved  Podolia. 

Although  it  is  said  that  no  man  is  a  prophet 
in  his  own  native  land,  and  that  our  country  is 
wherever  fortune  smiles  upon  us,  yet  there  is 
but  little  truth  in  the  assertion.  There  is  in 
man  a  power  magical,  extraordinary,  undefinable 
which  attaches  him  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  to 
the  first  scenes  of  his  early  years,  and  this  power 
augments  in  intensity  as  age  advances.  How 
many  exiles,  thrown  by  the  inconstancy  of  fortune 
upon  a  foreign  land,  have  been  heard  to  sigh 
for  the  sun-beams  that  illumine  the  lands  of  their 
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birth,  and  to  lament,  even  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  riches,  that  when  they  shall  be  no  more,  their 
ashes  cannot  be  mingled  with  those  of  their 
ancestors.  This  sentiment  is  innate  in  man, 
and  though  its  operations  are  known,  yet  its 
analysis  has  not  been  successfully  performed, 
although  no  other  sentiment  surpasses  it  in 
beauty  or  sublimity,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
thinly  peopled  and  uncivilised  regions  it  is  more 
powerful  and  imperious  than  elsewhere,  as  if 
high  civilisation  blighted  every  virtue.  Not 
unfrequently,  the  more  unfortunate  our  countrv 
is,  the  dearer  it  is  to  us. 

Mary,  perceiving  the  effect  of  her  music  upon 
Kraiewsk.i,  had  discontinued,  and  went  towards 
him,  when  suddenly  his  emotion  became  so 
violent,  that  with  countenance  avert,  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  dry  up  with  his  handkerchief 
the  gushing  torrent  of  his  tears.  She  was 
deeply  moved,  she  recollected  his  absence,  and 
suspecting   that  some    unwelcome   intelligence 
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had  arrived,  she  hastened  into  the  adjoining 
room. 

Krai'ewski  followed  her :  when  she  saw  his 
wan  and  bloodless  cheeks,  a  chill  tremor  crept 
over  her ;  she  could  with  difficulty  support  her- 
self; to  save  herself  from  falling,  she  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  exclaimed :  "  Stanislaus, 
Stanislaus,  what  has  befallen  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Krai'ewski,  regaining  his 
self-possession,  and  taking  her  affectionately  by 
the  hand  ;  "  those  touching,  those  tender  strains, 
did  but  a  little  sadden  me." 

"  No,  Stanislaus,  no,  you  are  deceiving  me  ; 
tell  me  the  truth,  I  most  earnestly  implore  you." 

At  this  moment  Jenny  came  into  the  apart- 
ment and  beholding  the  change  in  her  sister's 
features,  she  believed  that  she  had  been  seized 
with  some  sudden  ailment  and  ran  to  assist  her. 
Kraiewski  stepped  out  of  the  room  saying  that 
he  would  return  immediately. 

Mary,  calling  all  her  energies   into   play  to 
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master  her  emotion,  with  a  semblance  of  calm- 
ness and  mental  repose,  expressed  a  wish  to 
enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  taking  Jenny's  arm,  she 
went  to  walk  upon  the  balcony,  whence  she  per- 
ceived Kraiewski  pacing  the  court -yard  wi:h 
hurried  steps. 

She  seated  herself  upon  a  bench,  and  asked 
Jenny  if  any  express  had  been  brought  to  the 
castle  during  the  evening. 

The  latter,  who  saw  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  question,  replied  that  a  person  had  presented 
himself  about  half  an  hour  before  with  a  letter 
for  the  Captain.  Mary  dissembled  her  feelings, 
and  with  seeming  indifference  observed  : 
"  Yes,  I  know, — what  is  it  about?  but  if  the 
bearer  is  still  here,  send  him  to  me." 

Jenny  ran  to  comply  with  Mary's  request,  and 
found  on  her  way,  not  far  from  the  balcony  a 
piece  of  paper  lying  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a 
letter  with  its  seal  broken ;  she  took  it  up,  re- 
tracted her  steps,  carried  it  to  her  sister,  and 
again  went  upon  her  mission. 

e  2 
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Mary,  impatient  to  know  the  purport  of  the 
epistle,  retired  into  her  room  to  peruse  it. 

In  a  few  moments  a  sudden  shriek  broke 
through  the  silence  of  the  castle  halls.  All  ran 
in  the  direction  whence  the  terrifying  sound  pro- 
ceeded. Mary  was  lying  in  a  swoon  and  by 
her  side  was  a  letter,  which  the  Colonel  picked 
up ; — it  came  from  the  army  of  Chodkievicz, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  armistice  had 
been  broken,  hostilities  commenced,  and  that 
consequently  the  General  in  Chief,  who  was  on 
the  eve  of  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  com- 
manded all  the  officers,  on  leave  of  absence,  to 
join  their  regiments  in  the  space  of  three  days. 
Nevertheless,  by  especial  favour,  he  granted 
four  days  more  to  KraYewski,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  settle  all  his  affairs,  and  to  enrol,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  good  citizens  under  his  banners  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  After  which  he  was 
to  repair,  in  all  haste,  to  the  head-quarters  near 
Riga. 

As  soon  as  Mary  had  been   restored  to  con- 
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sciousness,  Kraiewski  took  the  Starost  aside,  and 
informed  him  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
immediate  departure,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  pass  with  Mary  the  last  day  of  his  per- 
mitted absence.  His  horse  was  soon  announced 
to  be  in  readiness  ;  he  mounted  and  rode  away. 

Mary  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  to  be 
removed  to  a  bed  of  sickness  ; — during  several 
nights  in  succession  sleep  did  not  visit  her  eye- 
lids. She  believed  that  her  lover  would  return 
no  more  — she  asked  for  him  constantly  with 
tears  and  sobs.  The  strongest  assurances  and 
most  earnest  persuasions  could  with  difficulty 
pacify  her. 

One  day  she  fell  into  a  deep  but  troubled 
sleep,  and  awoke  with  agonising  horror,  uttering 
a  terrifying  groan.  In  a  dream  she  had  beheld 
the  lifeless  body  of  Casimir,  pierced  by  a  musket 
ball  and  lying  on  the  field  of  slaughter ;  imme- 
diately after  she  had  seen  her  lover,  red  with 
stiffened  gore,  stretched  in  death  near  the  sea- 
shore,   and   above   him  were  hovering  a  dark 
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flock  of  ravens  commingling  their  hoarse  croak- 
ings  with  the  roar  of  the  billows. 

These  fearful  visions  were  attributed  by  all  to 
a  fevered  imagination,  resulting  from  her  indis- 
position. 

Kraiewski  at  length  returned ;  when  she  first 
saw  him  she  fell  upon  his  neck  and  hung 
upon  it  with  a  lingering  and  fond  embrace. 
During  the  whole  day  he  remained  with  her. 
In  the  evening  she  walked  in  the  garden  with 
him,  and  although  he  solaced  her,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  himself  was  in  equal  need  of 
consolation. 

"  You  will  be  here  to-morrow,  Stanislaus, 
shall  you  not  ?" 

"  I  shall  be  here  for  some  time,  my  angel,  to 
adore  you,''  replied  Kraiewski. 

"  Then  I  have  still  a  few  hours  before  I  pro- 
nounce the  terrible  word  farewell,  which  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  last  that  you  will  hear  from  my 
lips." 

"  Why  these  apprehensions,  divine  Mary  ?" 
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' '  Why  ?  ah,  if  you  knew  all  that  was  passing 
in  my  thoughts. — If  you  could  know  what  fright- 
ful disquietude  is  tormenting  me, — if  you  could 
know  the  perfect  fulness  of  my  affection  for  you  ; 
then,  perhaps,  you  would  comprehend  all  the 
anguish,  all  the  sufferings  of  the  heart  of  a  female 
under  such  circumstances.  You  are  going 
where  men  fall  as  corn  by  the  mower's  scythe ; 
you  are  going  where  cruel  death  revels  in  blood- 
shed ;  you  are  going  to  expose  your  valuable 
life,  to  brave  a  thousand  dangers  in  quest  of 
empty  glory,  and  I,  forsooth,  must  be  contented, 
gay  and  joyous  !  Think  that  you  have  already 
bled  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  fatal  and  detestable  duty,  in  the 
service  of  that  ungrateful  country,  which  is 
always  thirsting  for  your  blood.  Think  of  the 
gipsy's  predictions  !  think  of  the  hootings  of  the 
owls  !  think  of  the  dream  of  the  ravens  and  so 
many  other  sinister  forebodings  !  think  too  of 
my  grief,  that  unutterable  grief  which  is  wound- 
ing my  heart,  and  which,  like  the  dagger's  point, 
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will  infallibly  cut  short  my  days,  if  some  evil 
shall  befal  thee !  Leave,  leave  in  peace  these 
hated  Swedes  !  let  others  supply  your  place. 
Go  not  to  this  war — remain,  oh  !  in  heaven's 
name,  remain  with  me,  my  beloved  Stanislaus  !" 
"  Adorable  Mary  V  replied  Kraiewski,  in  an 
impassioned  tone  ;  "  in  vain  for  the  poet  or  the 
orator,  much  more  for  my  feeble  tongue,  to 
describe  your  beauty,  your  virtues,  the  love,  the 
adoration  which  glows  within  me.     I  can   easily 

imagine  your  fears — they  are  natural ;  but  be- 
fore I  saw  you,  before  I  heard  your  voice,  I  was 
already  a  Pole ;  my  eyes  had  already  reposed 
upon  my  native  land,  my  tears  had  already 
heard  the  harmonious  words  of  my  mother- 
tongue.  When  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  my 
father  one  day  called  me,  and  took  me  into  a 
room  full  of  the  pictures  of  my  ancestors. 
— ■  Receive/  said  he  to  me ;  ■  this  sword,' 
the  same  which  now  hangs  at  my  side,  which 
accompanied  me  in  my  exile  and  in  all  the 
battles  I  have  fought ;  6  receive  this  sword  and 
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swear  that  you  will  use  it  for  the  defence  of  your 
country.     If  our  land   of  martyrs  should  ever 
groan   under  oppression,  or  beneath  a  foreign 
yoke,  leave  all  that  is  most  dear  to  you,  retire 
into  the  steppes  and  most  frightful  deserts,  de- 
spair not  of  seeing  it  again,  and  return  at  the 
first  opportunity,  like  a  thunderbolt,  to  avenge 
its  wrongs  or  perish  in  the  attempt.     By  such 
means  nations  that  have  been  trampled  down, 
but  never   crushed,   may   regenerate,  like   the 
phcenix  from  its  ashes,  and  wash  away  in  the 
the  blood  of  their   enemies,  the   innumerable 
calamities,  which  perfidy,  cruelty,   and  injustice 
have  heaped  upon  them. — If  you  ever  swerve 
from  the  path  in  which  my  counsels  shall  have 
placed  you,  if  you  ever  forget  to  inculcate  the 
same  principles  upon  your  children  at  an  early 
age,  may  the  curse  of  heaven  be  upon  you  and 
upon  all  your  race !' — I  swore    to  obey  these 
orders,  must  I  then  violate  my  oath  and  become 
a  perjurer  ?  however  great  my  regret,  whatever 
fate  Providence  may  decree  me,  I  must  go  hence 
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to  fill  the  honourable   station    which  has  been 
appointed  me  in  the  ranks  of  war." 

*  You  men  have  always,"  replied  Mary,  with 
bitterness  in  her  tone ;  "  that  point  of  honour, 
that  paltry  glory  as  a  pretext :  and  instead  of 
soothing  us,  you  pour  boiling  water  into  the 
bleeding  wounds  of  our  hearts." 

They  now  re-entered  the  house.  As  Casimir 
also  was  to  enter  the  service,  there  was  a  busy 
movement  in  the  castle  during  the  whole  day. 
The  Starost  and  his  son  were  invariably  engaged 
in  some  preparation,  so  that  the  betrothed 
lovers  enjoyed  each  other's  converse  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  Colonel,  having  sent  forward  some  of  his 
son's  and  Kraiewski's  attendants,  and  completed 
every  preparation,  came  with  Casimir  into  the 
withdrawing-room  to  spend  the  evening. 

After  supper,  the  father  and  son  seated  them- 
selves upon  the  sofa ;  both  were  sad  and  pensive. 
Even  the  Canon  had  lost  all  his  cheerfulness  and 
observed  a  thoughtful  silence.     The  Colonel  at 
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times  twirled  his  grey  moustaches  and  whistled, 
— a  sure  sign  of  his  affliction,  which  he  in  vain 
attempted  to  conceal. 

Mary,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her 
uncle's  disposition,  and  who  perhaps  reproached 
herself  for  being  selfish  in  her  regret,  went  and 
seated  herself  between  Vasovicz  and  her  cousin, 
and  after  having  looked  with  the  tenderest  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  first  upon  one  and 
then  upon  the  other,  clasped  the  hand  of  her 
uncle  and  bore  it  to  her  lips,  while  with 
her  other  she  affectionately  pressed  that  of 
Casimir. 

A  servant  now  entered  to  make  some  inquiry 
of  the  Colonel,  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
household. 

"Do  not  disturb  me  now/'  said  Vasovicz, 
hastily;  "  I  will  settle  that  to-morrow  evening." 

"  To-morrow  evening,"  rejoined  Mary,  with 
a  shudder;  "O  heaven!"  and  she  burst  into 
tears. 

"Poor  child,  cheer  up,  be  not  despondent," 
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said  the  Starost. — The  big  drops  trickled  down 
the   cheeks  of  Casimir,  and  the  dark  eyes  of 
Kraiewski  yielded  their  tribute  to  the  general 
sorrow. 

It  was  late,  and  as  Kraiewski  was  under  the 
necessity  of  going  out  to  give  some  final  orders 
relative  to  his  departure,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  following  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
the  Starost,  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  pre- 
vailed upon  his  neice,  who  had  not  closed  her 
eyes  for  many  nights,  to  go  and  enjoy  a  little 
repose  during  the  absence  of  her  lover ;  he 
retired  at  the  same  time  with  Casimir  and  the 
Canon  to  sleep  till  day-light. 

Mary  went  into  her  chamber,  and  threw  her- 
self upon  her  couch,  earnestly  soliciting  Jenny 
to  wake  her  in  a  hour. 

When  Kraiewski  returned  and  was  informed 
that  all  had  gone  to  bed,  he  walked  into  the 
court-yard  and  paced  it  for  a  few  minutes, 
directing  at  intervals  an  eager  and  penetrating 
glance  at  the  window  of  Mary's  room.      Ere 
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long,  he  thought  he  distinguished  a  vacillation  of 
light,  and  when  his  gaze  was  riveted  in  silent 
contemplation,  the  noise  of  footsteps  came  upon 
his  ear — he  was  on  the  point  of  turning  round, 
when  Mary  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  his 
shoulder.  Kraiewski  folded  her  in  his  arms, 
and  witha  thousand  burning  kisses  revived  the 
pristine  hue  of  the  roses  that  had  paled  upon  her 
cheeks. 

"  After  a  painful  slumber,  I  awoke,  and  re- 
membering that  I  had  to  return  into  the  with- 
drawing room,  not  wishing  to  dirturb  any  one, 
and  least  of  all  that  dear  Jenny,  who  has  sat  up 
with  me  for  the  last  four  nights,  I  dressed 
myself,  and  having  perceived  you  from  my 
window,  I  hastened  to  you."  Mary  perceiving 
that  her  lover  appeared  more  sorrowful  than  she 
had  seen  him  hitherto,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  to  him  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach  : 
"  Stanislaus,  my  dear  Stanislaus,  why  that 
sombre  sadness  on  your  brow,  why  that  dejected 
look  ?" 
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Kraiewski  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  castle 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight. 

"  Yet,  a  few  hours  more  of  happiness ;  that  is 
indeed  a  consolation,"  said  Mary  and  her 
features  were  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of  joy  that 
did  but  betray  the  darkness  of  the  storm  that 
was  raging  in  her  bosom. 

Kraiewski  offered  her  his  arm,  and  proposed 
to  her  that  they  should  go  and  visit,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time,  the  tall  wild  poplar  situated  upon 
a  tongue  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  Xie- 
men,  the  scene  of  their  first  rendezvous. 

Mary  consented,  and  they  went  down  the 
eminence  together. 

"  You  will  then  come  with  me?"  said  Krai- 
ewski tenderly,  and  strengthening  his  request  by 
a  kiss,  and  receiving  a  similar  token  of  affection. 

"  Yes,  I  will  follow  you  even  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  if  you  wish  me,"  replied  Mary. 

A  small  boat  was  moored  at  the  water's  edge. 
Kraiewski,  having  handed  Mary  into  it,  took  the 
oars  and  rowed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
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In  a  few  minutes  they  seated  themselves  near 
the  tree  on  the  mossy  turf.  The  faithful  dog 
stood  beside  them. 

There  was  a  solemn  stillness  in  the  air,  sleep 
had  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  mortal  eye :  the 
tongue  of  man  was  mute,  his  wildest  passions 
hushed  to  rest,  and  night  was  reigning  in  all  her 
silent  majesty. 

On  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  village  built 
upon  a  hill,  which  overlooked  the  road  on  the 
opposite  bank,  the  outline  of  a  small  oratory, 
constructed  of  wood  and  surrounded  with  large 
trees,  was  dimly  shadowed  forth. 

It  was  already  falling  into  ruins,  and  its  com- 
plete destruction  was  left  to  the  destroying  effects 
of  time .  On  the  right  could  be  distinguished 
the  dome  of  the  church,  the  roof,  the  chimneys 
of  the  castle,  wrhich  together  with  the  chapel, 
the  trees,  and  the  countless  stars,  were  reflected 
in  the  bosom  of  the  lake  upon  which  the  moon 
was  pouring  a  flood  of  silvery  splendour. 

When  the  world  reposes,  love  hovers  over  it 
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on  fluttering  pinions,  and  even  in  the  thickest 
darkness,  asserts  his  despotic  sway.  The  two 
lovers  silently  gazed  on  the  magnificent  and  en- 
trancing scene,  as  often  as  they  could  snatch 
their  eyes  from  the  dominion  of  a  more  powerful 
witchery  that  riveted  them  on  each  other. 

Kraiewski  gently  pressed  the  hand  of  Mary, 
as  she  hung  her  drooping  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  thus  poured  forth  her  earnest 
appeal.  "  You  love  your  country,  you  are 
attached  to  honour,  to  your  barbarous  duty, 
but  you  must  love  also  your  best  friend,  your 
adored  and  affianced  bride,  who  loves  and 
adores  you  equally.  Moderate  then  your  war- 
like ardour,  expose  not  your  life  to  useless 
dangers,  at  least  out  of  pity  to  me ;  for  if  you 
should  perish,  my  love  !  my  life  !  oh  !  where 
would  be  my  refuge  ?  I  could  not  survive  vou. 
I  could  not,  deprived  of  you,  hold  on  the  dark 
tenor  of  my  earthly  way,  when  you  are  the 
light,  the  sun  of  my  existence,  when  your  voice 
is  as  heavenly  music  to  my  soul,  and  your  very 
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look  a  paradise.     Oh !  no,  sooner  tear  the  ivy 
from  the  oak,  the  tiger  from  its  prey,  the  eternal 
snows  from  the  Carpathian  mountain-tops,  but 
snatch  not  my  soul  from  yours. — You  may  be 
told,  perhaps,  that  if  you  die,  after  a  few  tears 
and   sobs,   another    will    replace    you    in    my 
affection,  and  call  me  his  wife.     But  you,  who 
know  well  the  heart  which  beats  for  you  alone, 
must  be  conscious  that  such  a  thing  is  impos- 
sible.     We   met   each  other   as   two  drops  of 
water  in  a  mighty  sea ;  our  souls  united  insepa- 
rably.    If  destiny,  cruel  destiny,  jealous  of  our 
future   happiness,   pierces    you   with   a   deadly 
shaft,  but  a  few  days  will  pass  ere  I  follow  you 
into  the   dread  empire   of  death.     I  solemnly 
declare,  that  I  cherish  this  thought  with  fond- 
ness, the  time  may  come  when  it  may  beam 
upon  my  soul  with  the  last  faint  glimmerings 
of  consolation.     Ah  !  if  I  could  follow  you  into 
battle,  and  be  a  buckler  to  you,  or  sate,  with  my 
own  blood,  the  fury  of  the  death-bolts  and  swords 
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which  will  menace  you,  how  glad  should   I   be 
to  perish." 

"  Do  you  think,  my  guardian  angel/'  replied 
Kraiewski,  moved  to  tears,  "that  I  am  less 
generous  than  you,  that  my  affection  is  less 
ardent  than  yours  ?  No,  all  the  attachment 
that  is  felt  for  you  by  all  to  whom  the  ties  of 
kindred  or  friendship  have  endeared  you,  is  to 
mine  but  as  a  feeble  reed  to  the  giant  oak,  one 
grain  of  sand  to  the  deserts  of  Africa,  an  instant 
to  eternity.  If  there  were  a  single  drop  of  blood 
in  my  veins  that  was  not  willing  to  be  shed 
for  you,  with  my  dagger's  point  I  would  tear 
open  the  red  fountains  of  my  heart  and  pluck 
it  out." 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  which  they  had 
unconsciously  strayed  during  these  mutual  pro- 
testations, there  was  a  sheet  of  emerald  verdure 
extending  to  the  water's  edge,  with  trees  and 
flowery  shrubs  delightfully  interspersed  over 
its  full  extent ;  the  opposite  bank  presented  a 
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wild  uncultivated  aspect :  scarcely  lighted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  sun,  which  tried  in  vain  to  dis- 
sipate the  darkness  on  the  sterile  soil ;  the 
dark  heath  grew  in  patches  where  it  could  take 
root  between  the  grey  moss-clad  beds  of  stone  : 
all  amid  this  desolation  stood  a  weeping  willow 
dipping  its  tresses  in  the  limpid  waters.  This 
gloomy  image  was  not  lost  to  the  mind  of  KraV- 
ewski ;  it  seemed  to  him  the  emblem  of  death, 
or  disappointed  love  ;  but  he  feared  to  communi- 
cate this  impression  to  the  thoughts  of  Mary. 
Hitherto  the  nocturnal  landscape  had  been 
steeped  in  moonlight  and  repose;— it  was  but 
a  deceitful  calm,  for  the  wind  began  to  howl  in 
the  dark  forest  of  pine,  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  the  Niemen  to  be  ruffled,  and  the  trees  to 
bow  their  trembling  heads.  The  moon  shrar.k 
as  in  apprehension  behind  the  masses  of  lower- 
ing clouds.  The  darkness  was  redoubled,  the 
horizon  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  lightning  traced 
its  forked  path  of  name  athwart  the  gloomy  sky. 
The  heavens  opened,  and  through    the  mighty 
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chasms,  the   black   mountains   of  vapour,    pil<- 
behind  pile  were  riven  by  the    "  red  artillery's 
bolt.''     Krai'ewski,  seated  with   Mary  under  the 
poplar  tree,  the  silent  witness  of  his  happiness, 
warmed  with  his  breath,  and  covered  with   his 
cloak,  as  well  as  he  could,  his  trembling  bride, — 
he  caressed  her,  consoled  her,  pressed  her  in  his 
arms,  and  in  the   ecstasy   of  his   love,  almost 
forgot  heaven  and  earth,  the  darkness,  and  the 
storm.      But  the  hurricane  was  unchained,  and 
let  loose  upon  the  earth,  the  lashed  summits  of 
the  trees  seemed  to  howl  with  agony,  loud  crashes 
of   thunder  maintained  an  incessant   roar,   the 
lightning  struck   and  set  fire   to  the  old  chapel 
in  the  village  ;  in  a  moment,  four  tall  pines  were 
blazing    with    pointed    tongues    of    flame,    like 
tapers  round  a  coffin  in  the  darkened  room  of 
death.     A  sheet  of  living  fire  glided  from  hou 
to  house,  pitchy  volumes  of  smoke  rose  to  com- 
mingle  with  the   darker  heaven.      The  tocsin 
sounded  the  alarm,    the  ill-omened    birds  were 
scared  from  their  night-haunts,  the  hootings  of 
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the  owls  dislodged  from  the  chapel,  blending 
with  the  voices  of  the  awrakened  villagers,  sounded 
dismally  in  the  brief  intervals  between  the 
terrific  rollings  of  the  thunder.  The  frail  skiff 
that  had  borne  the  lovers  across  the  water,  was 
swept  from  its  slender  moorings  far  from  the 
bank.  But  Kraiewski  wrapped  up  his  loved  one 
in  his  cloak,  and  leaving  the  dog  to  guard  her, 
sprang  into  the  water  to  regain  the  little  bark. 

He  had  not  yet  reached  the  spot,  where  Mar)-, 
chilled  with  terror,  was  waiting  for  his  return, 
when  suddenly,  the  electric  fluid  furrowed  the 
dark  firmament,  and  filling  the  air  with  sulphu- 
reous vapour  shivered  the  poplar  in  twain,  hurling 
its  fragments  fearfully  to  the  ground   without 
harming    either    Mary,    or   the   dog    that   was 
couched  at  her  feet.      Pale  as  a  spectre,  and 
seized  with  the   fiercest   agony   of  dread,   she 
sprang  from  her  seat,  and  darted  forward  to  meet 
her  approaching  lover. 

"  O    Stanislaus,"    cried    she,    wringing    her 
hands,  "  dear   Stanislaus,  the  gipsy  has  foretold 
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too  truly.     We  are  under  a  curse.     Heaven  con- 
demns our  love/' 

Kraiewski  made  no  reply,  but  with  a  look- 
that  bespoke  his  indescribable  emotion,  and 
kissing  her  fervently,  he  bore  her  in  his  arms 
to  the  pinnace  which  he  had  drawn  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  little  waves  wrere  still  in 
violent  agitation,  and,  though  he  was  a  skilful 
boatman,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his  well- 
beloved,  he  caused  her  to  recline  in  the  boat, 
and  besought  her  by  no  means  to  move. 

The  flames  still  continued  their  ravages,  rising 
high  into  the  air  triumphantly  over  the  ruins 
they  had  made.  As  the  lovers  approached  the 
village,  the  hurried  movements  of  living  objects 
and  the  features  of  many  were  rendered  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  brightness,  which  was  scarcely 
less  than  that  of  broad  day. 

In  a  few  minutes  Mary  heard  the  voice  of  her 
uncle,  who  was  coolly  and  energetically  giving  a 
variety  of  orders.  He  had  just  expressed  himself 
in  the  following  words  :    "  If  my  niece  is  not  yet 
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awake,  do  not  disturb  her,  the  poor  child  has 
passed  many  sleepless  nights  of  late." 
"  But  where  is  our  Captain  ?'' 
"He  is  doubtlessly  with  Casimir  and  Major 
Buczaka  who  has  just  arrived,"  replied  one  of 
the  servants. 

"Mount  your  horse  quickly,"  continued  the 
Starost,  "  let  all  in  the  house  go  to  assist  in 
extinguishing  the  fire."  After  which  he  put 
spurs  to  his  steed  and  galloped  away. 

Kraiewski  redoubled  his  efforts  in  rowing,  he 
glided  by  the  castle  and  landed  with  Mary 
under  the  cover  of  some  thick  foliage ;  then 
gliding  among  the  trees,  they  passed  over  the 
moat  upon  a  plank,  nor  did  he  leave  her  till  he 
had  seen  her  safe  into  the  house,  which  thev 
reached  without  being  perceived,  and  by  a  sin- 
gular chance,  no  one  in  the  castle  had  the  least 
idea  of  their  absence. 

The  young  officer  hastened  to  the  stable,  not 
a  soul   was  there,  but  having  found  his   horse 
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saddled  and  bridled,  he  sprang  upon  its  back, 
and  galloped  to  the  village. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  ordering  the  thatched 
roofs  of  some  cottages  to  be  demolished  in 
order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  flames, 
having  recognised  him  at  a  distance,  rode 
towards  him  at  full  speed,  and  directed  his 
attention  to  a  light  that  was  now  visible  in 
Mary's  chamber. 

"  I  will  stay  here,"  said  he,  "  you  will  go  and 
reassure  my  niece,  for  I  see  she  has  risen." 

KraVewski  was  necessitated  to  return ;  when 
he  arrived,  he  found  Jenny  and  Snarska  endea- 
vouring to  hush  the  fears  and  quiet  the  alarm  of 
Mary.  In  half  an  hour  every  one  came  back 
from  the  village,  without  having  succeeded  in 
saving  any  part  of  it  from  the  fury  of  the 
element ;  all  but  a  few  distant  houses  had  fallen 
a  prey  to  the  flames,  and  presented  but  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins,  whence  at  times  a  few  dving 
sparks  shot  forth  into  the  air,  amid  the  wreath 
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of  smoke,  which  the  last  breath  of  the  expiring 
storm  was  bearing  away. 

Where  a  few  hours  before  numerous  families 
of  honest  villagers  were  slumberiug  peacefully 
beneath  their  humble  roofs  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  were  now  to  be  seen  dark  groups  of  half 
naked  forms  with  but  a  few  rags  to  screen  them 
from  the  damps  of  night,  wandering  like  so 
many  spectres  round  their  former  dwellings, 
deploring  their  bitter  destitution  with  sobs  and 
tears. 

The  sorrows  of  the  generous  minded  seem  to 
vanish  from  their  thoughts,  when  they  behold 
their  fellow  creatures  suddenly  plunged  into 
distress  and  misery.  The  sympathy  that  Mary 
felt  for  those  poor  creatures  abstracted  her  for  a 
time  from  her  own  hapless  condition. 

The  Starost  ordered  that  the  unfortunate  and 
houseless  villagers  should  be  immediately  suc- 
coured, and  his  niece  then  learned  from  him 
that  the  bed-ridden  gipsy  woman  had  perished 
in   the  flames,  despite   her  heart-rending  cries 
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for  help,   and  every  'possible    effort   to   rescue 
her. 

The  storm  had  now  been  lulled  to  rest,  the 
darkness  had  waned,  the  sky  was  serene  and 
cloudless,  and  a  streak  of  empurpled  gold  in  the 
eastern  heaven  was  heralding  a  beauteous 
autumn  day. 

All  were  too  deeply  immersed  in  sadness  to 
think  of  seeking  repose,  all  appeared  incon- 
solable ;  the  Starost  himself  no  longer  ventured 
to  address  one  word  of  solace. 

The  sun  rose  with  transcendent  brightness, 
the  loveliness  of  the  morning  gave  promise  of 
a  glorious  day.  At  eight  o'clock  the  grooms  of 
the  two  young  officers  received  positive  orders 
to  be  in  readiness  with  their  own,  and  their 
master's  horses  at  the  hour  often. 

Mary,  by  chance  overheard  this  peremptory 
command,  and  the  departure  of  her  lover  broke 
in  upon  her  soul,  in  all  its  dread  reality.  A 
ghastly  paleness  was  on  her  cheeks, — she  shud- 
dered,— the  current  of  her  life  blood  ran  cold 
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and  sluggish  in  her  veins,  but  retaining  her  self- 
possession,  she  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  (what 
will  not  love  imagine  ?)  to  delay  the  terrible 
farewell  ;  she  ran  to  the  castle-clock  and 
stopped  it,  as  well  as  every  other  time-piece  in 
the  house.  She  then  returned  into  the  presence 
of  Kraiewski  and  nestled  in  his  bosom.  Some- 
times she  appeared  anxious  to  say  something  to 
him,  and  the  thought,  as  quickly  as  conceived 
was  chased  from  her  troubled  mind.  Sometimes 
she  raised  her  bright  blue  eyes  bedewed  with 
tears  and  gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  so  sad,  so 
languishing,  so  ineffably  gentle  that  he  would 
have  sacrificed  a  thousand  lives  to  console  and 
gladden  her. 

The  beauteous  orphan  of  Cumberland,  being 
alone  with  her  lover,  in  turning  her  head,  be- 
held, in  a  mirror,  her  wan  countenance,  and 
her  dark  tresses  flowing  in  disorder.  Ashamed 
of  her  paleness  and  disarray :  "  Stanislaus  !"  said 
she;  M  I  was  not  in  this  dejected,  pitiable  state, 

f  2 
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when    you    first    saw    me    in    the    church    at 
Kovno— " 

"  Indulge  not  in  these  reflections,  heavenly 
Mary,"  exclaimed  Kriaewski  interrupting  her  : 
"  from  that  moment,  you  have  been  the  sole 
object  of  my  heart's  fondest  aspirations. — Oh  ! 
if  I  cause  you  these  sorrows,  if  I  dim  those  more 
than  angelic  eyes  with  tears,  pardon  me,  pardon 
me,  I  implore  you." 

"  Ah!  cease  to  implore  me,  Stanislaus;  if 
you  could  look  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  my 
bosom,  you  would  know  that  it  harbours  not  the 
shadow  of  reproach  against  you. — Return  from 
this  war,  oh !  return  from  "it,  for  if  I  had  not 
known  you,  if  my  parents  had  lived,  perhaps  my 
life  would  have  glided  away  amongst  the 
mountains  of  my  native  Cumberland,  like  a 
gentle  river  in  its  course  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  But  now  my  existence  is  inseparable 
from  yours  as  harmony  from  the  sweet  voice  of 
the  nightingale — happiness  or  death  is  my  alter- 
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native.  —  Your  presence  is  the  torch  that 
illumines  my  sad  life.  As  long  as  I  behold  you, 
as  long  as  I  have  the  certainty  of  beholding  you, 
it  will  burn  with  unabated  brightness  ;  but  when 
you  are  no  more,  it  will  be  extinguished  in 
death.  Perhaps  my  uncle,  perhaps  the  kind, 
the  affectionate  Princess  will  attempt  to  console 
me  during  the  tortures  of  your  absence,  and  will 
say  : — *  Cease  to  give  way  to  sorrow  ;  Stanislaus 
will  return,'  and  during  these  tedious  hours, 
those  endless  days,  which  I  shall  pass  far  away 
from  you,  I  shall  answer  them  :  '  he  is  not  here, 
and  their  tongue  will  falter  at  that  sad  hopeless 
truth." 

Every  preparation  had  now  been  completed. 
The  Colonel  asked  the  hour,  and  was  astonished 
that  the  castle  clock  had  not  yet  struck .  He 
looked  at  several  time- pieces  and  saw  that  they 
had  been  all  stopped.  He  divined  the  innocent 
stratagem,  and  a  smile  played,  momentarily, 
upon  his  clouded  features.     He  told  Mary  that 
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he  consented  to  put  off  the  departure,  yet  an- 
other half  hour,  although  the  appointed  time  had 
passed. 

After  this  interval  had  glided  by,  the  castle- 
clock  having  been  set,  struck  three-quarters 
past  ten.  The  sound  was  like  a  death- knell  to 
Mary's  soul.  Four  horses,  led  by  the  Negro 
and  Mucha,  stopped  in  front  of  the  windows. 
Mary  on  beholding  them,  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Kraiewski. 

"  Oh,  my  country  !  must  I  then  answer  thy 
terrible  call  ?"  was  his  deploring  ejaculation,  and 
his  pale  lips  kissed  the  scalding  tears  from  the 
cheeks  of  his  affianced  bride. 

"  Oh  !  begone !  begone !"  exclaimed  the 
drooping  beauty  ;  "  if  that  is  your  firm  resolve. " 

At  the  same  moment,  the  Colonel  and 
Casimir,  who  had  just  been  engaged  in  their 
devotions,  returned  with  the  minister  of  religion. 

The  sight  of  a  priest,  in  his  canonical  robes  of 
sombre   hue,   awakens    solemn    and   lugubrious 
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reflections :  it  carries  our  thoughts  to  the  cradle 
and  the  grave,  the  first  and  the  last  resting  place 
of  man. 

"  Oh,  stay, — stay,  my  dear  Stanislaus  ;  but  a 
few  moments  longer." 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  the  tone  of  her 
voice  was  so  eloquently  and  painfully  persuasive, 
that  the  most  flinty  bosom  would  have  been 
melted  to  compliance. 

"  Grant  me,  my  dear  uncle,  grant  me  but  a 
few  brief  moments  more." 

"  Well !  stay  then  five  minutes  longer  with 
Captain,"  replied  Vasovicz. 

Mary  fell  upon  his  neck  and  embraced  him, 
then  rushed  from  the  room  and  in  an  instant 
returned.  She  had  just  loosened  her  long  dark 
silken  tresses,  which  now  streamed  wildly  over 
her  snowy  neck.  She  seated  herself  at 
Kraiewski's  side,  and  hanging  upon  his  lips, 
exclaimed  with  an  ecstasy  bordering  upon 
delirium  :  "  I  have  yet  three  minutes  more  !" 
She  then  took  from  her  bosom  a  little  chain,  to 
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which  the  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin  was  sus- 
pended, threw  it  round  his  neck,  and  thus 
fervently  raised  her  voice  to  heaven  :  "  O  God. 
thou  who  knowest  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  O 
eternal  God,  hear  an  orphan's  prayer,  preserve 
Stanislaus  from  wounds  and  death,  watch  over 
him  constantly  in  dangers,  and  permit  him  to 
return  in  safety,  as  thou  didst  the  prophet  from 
the  lions'  den.  O,  holy  Virgin,  ye  innumerable 
hosts  of  angels  and  saints  protect  him  !" 

After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  during  which 
she  again  sunk  in  his  embrace,  a  slight  move- 
ment was  heard  without,  and  the  Colonel  was 
observed  taking  his  farewell  of  Casimir  and 
pressing  him  in  his  arms,  while  the  priest  still 
remained  at  their  side. 

The  time  for  departure  had  now  arrived. 
Mary  uttered  a  heavy  groan,  and  suffered  her- 
self to  be  dragged  to  the  court -yard  as  a  victim 
to  the  scaffold.  Kraiewski  had  now  stepped 
forth  from  that  habitation,  to  which  he  would 
perhaps  no  more   return,  and   in  which  he  Wftfl 
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loved  with  an  ardour  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
varied  destinies  of  man. 

The  parting  of  the  father  and  son  had  been 
scarcely  less  affecting.  "  Casimir,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  you  are  my  only  son,  the  sole  hope 
of  my  old  age.  Take  this  sword  which  I  have 
inherited  from  my  ancestors.  More  than  once 
it  has  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Poland's 
foes.  Take  it,  my  son,  may  its  shining  blade 
open  a  passage  to  safety  and  renown.  Return 
victorious,  or  never  return." 

During  this  address,  a  solemn  silence  v/as 
observed  by  all  present.  The  brow  of  the  old 
Colonel  darkened,  then  calmness  returned  to 
his  aspect,  and  the  fire  of  courage  was  kindled 
in  his  look. 

KraYewski  took  leave  of  the  Starost,  Mary  of 
Casimir,  and  her  uncle.  The  minister  of  religion 
pronounced  a  prayer,  when  it  was  concluded, 
and  the  two  young  officers  were  about  to  spring 
upon  their  horses,  Jenny,  and  Snarska,  as  well 
as  the  by-standers,  were  all  in  tears  and  sobbing 
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heavily.  Nature  triumphed  even  over  the 
sterner  heart  of  the  old  Colonel,  and  the  big 
drops  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks.  He 
then  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of 
Casimir,  and  his  left  upon  that  of  Kraiewski 
to  give  them  his  parting  blessing. 

Mary  embraced  the  knees  of  her  beloved  to 
to  detain  him  a  few  brief  moments  longer. 

"  What  do  I  behold  ?"  cried  he,  raising  her 
with  eager  hand.  At  this  instant,  she  disen- 
gaged herself  from  his  arms ;  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  she  dissevered  the  whole  of 
her  long  undulating  ringlets,  which  fell  into 
Krai'ewski's  hand. 

"  Stanislaus,"  said  she,  as  she  presented  them 
to  him,  "  Stanislaus,  thou  whose  presence  was 
to  me  as  a  ray  of  light  from  heaven,  expose  not 
thy  life  to  useless  dangers  ;''  and  having  uttered 
these  words,  she  sunk  into  a  swoon. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  coursers  pranced  and 
neighed.  Kraiewski,  ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
bounded  upon  his  steed,  and  desirous  of  escape 
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from  the  tumult  of  his  own  thoughts,  plunged 
his  spurs  into  the  animal's  sides,  and  sped 
away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  storm-wind. 
Mary,  for  a  moment  revived,  and  hearing  the 
distant  clattering  of  the  horse's  iron-bound 
hoofs,  immediately  relapsed  into  utter  uncon- 
sciousness. Casimir,  Mohed,  Mucha,  and  the 
dog,  with  difficulty  rejoined  the  flying  lover.  But 
when  they  came  up  with  him,  the  cavalcade 
proceeded  at  a  slower  pace,  amid  the  profoundest 
silence. 

The  road  now  lay  through  a  small  copse,  and 
Kraiewski,  before  he  plunged  into  its  shades, 
turned  round  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  castle. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
ill-omened  croakings,  he  gazed  upward,  and 
beheld  three  large  ravens  sailing  over  his  head 
— he  pointed  them  out  to  Casimir  without  making 
any  observations  upon  the  sinister  bodement : 
Casimir,  divining  his  thoughts,  shook  his  head 
with  a  sorrowful  aspect.  In  a  few  days  they 
reached  the  army  of  Livonia,  and  were  received 
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by  Chodkievicz  with  open  arms  ;  he  appointed 
Krai'ewski  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  in  the 
famous  regiment  of  Nieviarowski,  and  having 
perused  Vasovicz's  letter,  he  attached  Casimir 
to  his  staff  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


u  By  heaven  !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see, 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  mixed  embroidery, 
Their  various  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air  ! 
What  gallant  war-hounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs  loud  yelling  for  their  prey, 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share. 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array." 

Childe  Harold. — Byron. 


Before  we  enter  upon  a  detailed  description 
of  the  battle  of  Kirholm,  we  will  briefly  advert 
to  the  state  in  which  Poland  was  at  that  time, 
and  trace  back  to  its  source  the  long  and 
sanguinary  Livonian  war. 

The    vast    possessions    of    the    kingdom   of 
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Poland,  aggrandized  and  consolidated  by  the 
wise  measures  no  less  than  the  victories  of  King 
Stephen  Batory,  embraced  a  very  wide  extent 
of  territory  in  the  time  of  Sigismund  III. 

From  the  gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and 
the  Black  Sea,  from  the  Oder,  to  even  beyond 
the  Dzwina,  and  the  Dnieper,  the  white  eagle 
hovered  dominant  and  glorious,  covering  with 
its  triumphant  wings  eighteen  millions  of  in- 
habitants, whom  a  community  of  origin,  man- 
ners, and  language,  formed  into  one  homoge- 
neous nation,  or  rather,  an  immense  family. 
Intelligent  and  brave,  honest  and  hospitable, 
this  powerful  nation  lived  in  a  temperate 
climate,  in  a  country,  which  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  abundance  of  every  thing  that  contributes 
to  the  welfare  of  man,  entitled  to  a  pre-eminent 
rank  amongst  the  happiest  and  most  agreeable 
regions  in  the  inhabited  world. 

By  an  unheard-of  fatality,  this  rich  and  beau- 
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tiful  country,  destined  to  profit  largely  by  the 
numerous  advantages  which  nature  had  lavished 
upon  it,  instead  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
peace,  the  mother  of  prosperity  and  happiness, 
too  often  through  the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of 
its  neighbours,  became  the  theatre  of  the  dead- 
liest feuds  and  the  bloodiest  struggles. 

While  the  other  nations  of  the  continent  were 
peacefully   devoting  themselves  to  civic  occu- 
pations, and  with  prolonged  pleasure  sipping  the 
cup  of  tranquillity,  which  Polish  valour  had  put 
into  their  hands,  Poland   was  always  in  arms; 
her  youth,  handling  the  sword  from  their  very 
childhood,  directed  their  earliest  aspirations  to 
martial   deeds.      The   shouts   of  triumph,  the 
thunder  of  the  fight,  the  gory  fields  of  death, 
were  the  themes  on  which  their  young  imagina- 
tions loved  to  dwell.    For  six  centuries  did  these 
hardy  warriors  repel  the  fierce  invasions  of  the 
Moscovite,  the  Swede,  the  Wallachian  and  the 
Tartar.     The  savage  and  undiscipled  valour  of 
those  barbarous  hordes  that  came  rushing  like  a 
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torrent  from  the  North  and  the  East,  broke  itself 
in  a  thousand  waves  upon  that  mighty  rock, 
heroic  Poland. 

In  ancient  Sarmatia,  the  van-guard  of  civili- 
sation and  liberty  carried  on  a  relentless  warfare 
against  despots  and  barbarians. 

It  is  an   acknowledged  fact  that  the    Poles 
never  enlarged  their  territories  but  by  the  most 
solemn  compacts,  and  unrestrained  will  of  other 
nations.     Sometimes  a  powerful  people  desired 
to  unite  its  destinies  with  theirs,  sometimes  a 
weak  and  menaced  community  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  their   armies.      Thus   in   1386,   the 
grand   duchy   of   Lithuania,   attached   itself  to 
Poland:  thus  in   1454,  the   Prussian  provinces 
placed  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  under 
Casimir  Jagellon  ;  thus  likewise   in  1561.  Wil- 
liam of  Furstemberg,  grand  master  of  the  Teu- 
tonic knights,  beholding  himself  assailed  at  once 
by  Sweden,  Russia  and   Denmark,  threw   him- 
self into  the  arms  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  and 
accordingly  placed   under   the   government    of 
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that  king,  the  wealthy  and  commercial  province 
of  Livonia. 

Ever  since  that  period  Livonia  became  the 
apple  of  discord,  between  the  Poles,  Swedes, 
and  Moscovites,  and  the  contests  thence  arising 
assumed  an  important  aspect,  when  the  duke  of 
Sudermania,  the  uncle  of  Sigismund  III.  by 
dint  of  intrigue  and  violence,  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  to  the  supreme  power,  subsequently 
usurping  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  which  his 
nephew  aspired  perhaps  with  greater  right,  though 
he  supported  his  pretesnions  with  less  firmness 
and  genius. 

Sigismund,  seeing  his  hopes  disappointed  in 
the  Peninsula  of  the  north,  especially  after  the 
death  of  the  brave  and  honourable  Admiral 
Fleming,  returned  into  his  own  dominions  ;  and 
whether  from  the  imprudence  natural  to  a 
listless  disposition,  or  from  the  hesitation  of  an 
undecided  character,  he  left  only  a  thousand' 
Poles   under  the   command  of  Farensbach,  the 
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palatine   of   Venden,    to    guard   the    whole    of 
Livonia. 

His  vigilant  enemy,  soon  discovered  this  re- 
missness, and  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  profound  peace,  without  any  previous  decla- 
ration of  war,  without  thinking  of  inventing  any 
ostensible  pretext,  the  duke  of  Sudermania  after 
having  put  to  death  or  expatriated  the  partisans 
of  Sigismund,  suddenly  collected  an  army,  and 
invading  Esthonia,  took  possession  of  Revel  and 
several  other  fortified  places.  Farensbach,  too 
weak  to  keep  the  field,  or  to  throw  garrisons 
into  the  fortresses,  but  too  brave  to  behold 
unmoved,  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  carried 
on  a  petty  and  harassing  warfare  against  him 
and  subjected  the  Swedes  to  considerable  losses. 

The  unjust  aggression  was  the  origin  of  the 
terrible  Livonian  war,  which  now  slumbering, 
now  awaking  more  furious  from  its  repose,  and 
continuing  often  in  the  middle  of  the  severest 
winters,  maintained  throughout  with  the  most 
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determined  obstinacy,  and  alternate  success, 
spread  its  ravages  during  sixty  years,  almost 
without  interruption,  over  those  regions  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  and  it  was  not  till  1660, 
that  the  treaty  of  Olive  at  length  fixed  a  limit 
to  its  duration. 

At  the  first  news  of  the  invasion,  the  three 
Princes  Radziwill,  the  father  and  his  two  sons, 
Dorohostayski  Grand  Marshal  of  Lithuania, 
Dembinski,  palatine  of  Parnave,  Stanislaus 
Zulkiewski,  the  great  Zamoyski,  as  well  as 
Chodkievicz,  already  famous  by  his  exploits, 
advanced  to  repel  the  invaders. 

Although  the  whole  disposable  force  of  these 
commanders  was  not  equal  to  a  third  part  of 
the  Swedish  army,  valour  and  superior  talents 
made  amends  for  the  deficiency  :  the  Polish 
generals  soon  retook  nearly  all  the  fortresses, 
completely  routed  the  enemy  at  Veissenstein, 
Erla,  Kokenhaus,  Veissenberg,  and  compelled 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania  to  make  a  hasty  and 
disgraceful  retreat  into  Sweden. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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The  two  Princes  lladziwill  returned  to 
Wilna;  the  celebrated  Zamoyski  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  abandon  his  command,  and 
Zolkiewski  was  induced  by  motives  powerfully 
influential  to  repair  to  the  Court  of  Warsaw. 
Chodkievicz  wras  left  with  the  title  of  Governor 
of  Livonia,  and  Commander  in  chief  of  the 
forces  that  were  entrusted  with  the  defence  of 
that  province. 

Public  opinion  and  the  general  wish  had 
marked  out  this  distinguished  officer  for  the 
exercise  of  these  high  functions,  with  which  the 
King  and  the  Diet  promptly  invested  him.  We 
shall  now  see  that  the  expectations  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were  fully  realised. 

Neither  the  Sovereign  nor  the  Diet  of  1603, 
adopted  measures  necessary  for  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  this  war,  which  had  been  so  gloriously 
begun  ;  Chodkievicz  accordingly  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  head  with  a  handful  of 
brave  followers,  against  the  numerous  forces  of 
the    Swedes,   which   were  shortly  strengthened 
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with  fresh  reinforcements.  Confiding  in  his 
genius,  the  intrepidity  of  his  soldiers,  and  above 
all,  in  Divine  Providence, — he  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  the  enemy  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
near  Revel.  In  a  second  engagement  he 
defeated  them  again,  killed  five  thousand  of  their 
hostile  bands  before  Derpt  and  took  possession 
of  that  fortress. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  ice  and  the 
snows  began  to  disappear  under  the  influence 
of  the  vernal  sun,  in  two  battles  he  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  six  thousand  Swedes,  took  fifteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-five  standards,  and  all 
the  baggage,  not  having,  himself,  lost  in  each  of 
the  two  days  more  than  two  thousand  fighting- 
men. 

For  these  glorious  victories  he  was  honoured, 
after  the  recent  death  of  Christopher  Radziwili 
the  father,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Constable 
of  Lithuania,  the  highest  military  dignity  in 
Poland. 

The  Duke  of  Sudermania,   having  sustained 
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these  severe  checks,  returned  once  more  into 
his  country,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  blame 
of  his  losses  upon  his  Generals.  It  was  about 
this  period  that,  by  dexterously  availing  himself 
of  the  protection  of  the  Moscovites,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  crowned  King  of  Sweden  under  the 
name  of  Charles  IX. 

In  the  mean  time,  Moscovy  and  Turkey  were 
preparing,  independently  of  each  other,  to  make 
a  separate  inroad  into  Poland.  Livonia  was 
drained  of  the  armies  that  were  stationed  there, 
and  to  all  appearance  King  Sigismund,  being 
upon  the  point  of  having  to  contend  with  two 
hostile  armies  at  the  same  time,  would  not  be 
able  to  send  any  forces  to  the  relief  of  this 
province. 

The  King  of  Sweden  resolved  to  seize  an 
opportunity  that  appeared  so  favourable  for 
avenging  himself;  the  disgrace  of  his  late 
defeats  galled  him,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  rich 
province  would  give  splendour  to  his  new  sove- 
reignty.    With  this  view  he  determined  upon  a 
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fresh  invasion.  As  a  first  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  designs,  he  considered  it 
expedient  to  attempt  the  capture  of  the  import- 
ant town  of  Riga,  which  seemed  a  work  of  little 
difficulty;  but  as  he  reckoned  upon  the 
superiority  of  his  numbers,  forgetting  the  bravery 
of  his  enemies,  the  mighty  genius  of  Chodkie- 
vicz  aided  by  the  heroic  bravery  of  his  small  but 
determined  band,  baffled  all  his  efforts  and  laid 
all  his  fair  hopes  prostrate. 

He  arrived  off  the  coast  with  sixty-four  vessels, 
having  on  board  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army.  Linderson,  the  Count  Mansfeld,  and  the 
Prince  of  Luneburg,  were  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  separate  detachments.  The  land- 
ing was  effected  without  opposition.  He  invested 
Riga.  The  forces  under  Count  Mansfeld  made 
a  sudden  attack  upon  fort  Diamond,  which  com- 
manded the  town.  This  fort  was  defended  by 
a  hundred  Shavliens,*  forty  Scotch  foot-soldiers, 
and  fifty  horsemen  that  Chodkievicz  had  ordered 

*  Inhabitants  of  a  small  town,  Sbavle. 
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to  gallop  to  its  succour,  the  moment  he  heard  of 
the  enemy's  appearance.  The  paucity  of  the 
garrison  was  well  known  to  Mansfeld,  and  as 
soon  as  his  troops  had  advanced  sufficiently  near 
to  the  ramparts,  he  despatched  a  flag  of  truce, 
with  the  following  letter  to  Gabriel  Bialozor. 

"  Before  the  assault  is  commenced,  I  invite 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  my 
very  gracious  Sovereign,  to  lay  down  your  arms, 
and  to  surrender  the  fort  without  delay;  by  so 
doing  you  will  be  allowed  to  retire,  together  with 
your  men,  whithersoever  you  may  think  proper. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  persist  in  a  defence, 
which  is  useless  and  even  impossible,  the  whole 
garrison  will  be  put  to  the  sword.  The  fort  will 
be  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  shall  be  left  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  stood." 

The  brave  Bialozor,  immediately  answered  : 
"  In  consideration  of  your  youth,  I  pardon  your 
mad  presumption.  But  who  are  you,  and 
whence  do  you  come,  you  who  offer  those  insult- 
ing conditions  ?     Know  that  your  usurping  Duke 
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is  not  a  King,  neither  are  you  Titus  Vespasian, 
nor  our  fort  Jerusalem.  The  fort  Diamond  is 
defended,  as  you  know,  by  Polish  soldiers.  .  .  . 
Come  and  take  it.  If  you  again  make  such  pro- 
posals, I  will  hang  the  bearer  of  them  upon  a 
gibbet,  there  to  wait  for  my  reply.  He  will 
wait  long  enough." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  Mansfeld  cannonaded 
the  place,  and  ordered  three  successive  assaults  ; 
but  all  three  were  repulsed  with  so  much  spirit, 
that  he  abandoned  the  attempt  on  the  same  day. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  this  noble 
defence  the  forty  Scotch  soldiers,  in  the  service 
of  Poland,  commanded  by  a  brave  officer,  named 
Boremissa,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  being  all 
excellent  marksmen,  killed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Swedes  without  losing 
one  man. 

Although  this  advantage  had  been  gained, 
the  position  of  Chodkievicz  was  extremely  criti- 
cal :  all  his  troops  amounted  to  no  more  than 
three   thousand  four   hundred  men,  principally 
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cavalry.  He  continued  despatching  daily  couriers 
to  Warsaw,  soliciting  the  king  to  send  them 
speedy  succour — promises  came  in  abundance, 
but  no  reinforcement  arrived.  At  length  seeing 
himself  abandoned  by  the  king  and  the  nation, 
and  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  holding  out 
much  longer  against  any  army  so  superior  in  num- 
bers, he  more  than  once  entertained  the  idea  of 
blowing  up  the  fortifications  and  leaving  behind 
him,  when  he  had  retired,  but  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Such  a  resolution,  if  he  had  adopted  it,  would 
have  been  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  in 
which  he  was  placed  ;  but  he  abandoned  it  for  a 
design  more  worthy  of  his  heroism.  Firmly 
resolved  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  he  fixed  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  thoughts  upon  finding  and 
occupying  a  favourable  position  for  engaging 
the  enemy,  rather  with  the  view  of  selling  his 
life  dearly  than  with  the  hope  of  victory. 

He  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  Swedish 
forces  from  effecting  a  junction  ;  but  in  order  to 
fall,  if  possible,  upon  one  of  their  detachments 
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singly,  he  had  taken  possession  of  an  advan- 
tageous locality  near  Riga,  which  was  still  be- 
sieged, and  he  had  begun  to  fortify  it,  but 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  he  discovered 
same  weak  points  and  decided  upon  selecting  a 
more  tenable  position. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  he  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  opponent,  and  decamping  in 
the  greatest  silence,  after  a  rapid  march  of  four 
leagues,  established  himself  near  Kirholm, 
hoping  by  a  constancy  of  harassing  manoeuvres 
not  only  to  draw  the  enemy  farther  from  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  might  take  refuge  on  board 
their  fleet  in  case  of  defeat,  but  also  to  fami- 
liarise his  soldiers  with  the  Swedes ;  and  by  tiring 
the  patience  of  his  little  band  to  excite  in  their 
minds  an  ardent  desire  of  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment. 

The  fortress  of  Kirholm,  situated  about  four 

leagues  from  Riga  upon  an  island  in  the  Dzwina, 

was  built  in  the  year  1160  by  Bishop  Meynhard, 

who  with  a  German   colony,  was  the  first  that 

g  2 
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came  to  preach  Christianity  in  Livonia.  The 
destroying  hand  of  time  had  already  fallen 
heavily  upon  this  famed  structure.  At  the 
present  day  the  traveller  beholds  in  the  spot  but 
a  few  scattered  ruins,  which  must  in  their  turn 
be  swept  away  by  the  rapid  flood  of  passing 
years.  At  a  subsequent  period  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  which  still  exists,  was  built  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  ancient 
fortress. 

The  king  of  Sweden  still  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Riga,  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy,  at 
first  contented  himself  with  sending  some  strong 
detachments  to  observe  Chodkievicz.  But 
having  failed  in  several  assaults  upon  the  town, 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  his  generals, 
adopting  his  own  advice,  decided  that,  to  ensure 
success,  they  must  first  annihilate  the  small 
Polish  army,  which  by  its  proximity  encouraged 
the  besieged,  and  was  constantly  annoying  the 
besiegers.  Eager  to  overwhelm  it,  they  resolved 
at  night-fall  to  put  their  project  into  execution, 
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and  accordingly  the  Swedes  marched  to  attack 
the  Poles,  who,  being  overcome  by  recent 
fatigue,  and  little  expecting  such  an  act  of 
boldness,  might  be  more  easily  dispersed  and 
conquered. 

The  Swedes  however  had  scarcely  reached 
the  little  village  of  Blumenthal,  when  they  were 
informed  by  a  spy  that  Chodkievicz,  suspecting 
this  manoeuvre,  kept  his  forces  constantly  in  good 
order  under  arms,  and  was  already  prepared  to 
meet  their  attack. 

This  important  information,  and  a  terrible 
storm,  accompanied  with  much  lightning,  and 
torrents  of  rain,  which  would  have  prevented 
them  from  making  any  use  of  their  fire-arms, 
caused  them  to  halt  abruptly  at  the  distance  of 
three  leagues  from  the  enemy's  position. 

Of  the  sixteen  nations,  with  which  the  Poles 
in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  have  victo- 
riously contended,  the  Swedes  were  ever  the 
most  formidable.     Far  above  the  Muscovites  in 
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bravery,  corporeal  strength  and  dexterity,  more 
impetuous  in  battle,  more  capable  of  enduring 
cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue ;  long  ennobled  by 
the  influence  of  a  liberal  government,  habituated 
from  childhood  by  the  chase  and  other  bodily 
exercises  to  brave  and  triumph  over  dangers, 
commanded  by  excellent  officers,  skilful  generals 
and  sometimes  by  valiant  kings,  they  were  supe- 
rior in  every  respect  not  only  to  the  people 
already  mentioned,  but  also  to  the  other  nations 
bordering  upon  Poland. 

They  were  never  defeated  in  contending  with 
an  equal  force,  except  by  the  Poles.  They 
may  be  fearlessly  classed  among  the  best  soldiers 
on  the  (  ontinent.* 

No  other  wars  spread  so  great  desolation  over 
Poland,  as  those  which  that  nation  carried  on 
with  the  Swedes.  These  cruel  and  hardy  sons 
of  the  Scandinavians  have  more  than  once 
ravaged  Germany  and  other  nations  besides. 

•  They  never  fought  with  the  English. 
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Chodkievicz  was  better  able  then  any  other  to 
appreciate  their  valour.  Numerous  spies  had 
acquainted  him  with  the  approach  and  progress  of 
the  enemy.  Although  he  had  resolved  to  risk 
a  genera]  engagement,  he  would  fain  have 
waited  for  reinforcements,  which  were  daily 
expected,  and  if  no  addition  to  his  forces  arrived 
reason  dictated  to  him  not  to  engage  in  too 
unequal  a  struggle,  but  at  the  moment  when 
that  excess  of  daring,  would  become  the  last 
resource  of  his  army. 

In  this  way  of  thinking,  and  to  guard  against 
surprise,  he  hastily  threw  up  fortifications  round 
his  camp,  ordered  frequent  reconnoissances  and 
patrollings,  and  in  short,  adopted  all  the  pre- 
cautions, which  are  usually  taken  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Two  hours  after  the  close  of  the  day, 
Kraiewski  was  giving  his  soldiers  some  instruc- 
tions, in  case  of  attack,  when  an  officer  came  to 
inform  him  that  the  Grand-Constable  desired  a 
conference  with  him. 
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Krai'ewski  repaired  to  the  tent  of  Chodkievicz, 
who  was  lying  in  his  armour  upon  a  camp-bed. 
Near  him,  upon  a  small  table,  lay  his  helmet, 
sword,  and  baton.  A  large  map,  in  which  pins 
were  stuck  to  indicate  the  different  positions  of 
the  troops  of  each  party,  was  spread  out  upon 
another  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
tent.  A  lamp,  suspended  by  a  brass-chain,  was 
throwing  a  dull  flickering  light  upon  the  features 
of  the  hero  as  he  lay  on  his  pallet. 

As  soon  as  the  young  officer  entered  he  arose, 
saluted  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  calm  and 
dignified  tone  :  "  To  morrow,  at  break  of  day, 
I  offer  battle.  The  victory  is  in  the  hands  of 
God.  Whatever  may  happen,  the  army  will  do 
its  duty.  The  Swedes  may  be  expected  every 
minute  to  attack  us.  I  am  ready,  and  am  wait- 
ing their  approach  ;  but  1  could  wish  there  were 
sufficient  time  for  the  coming  up  of  a  small 
force,  which,  from  the  information  that  has 
reached  me,  will  not  fail  to  join  us.  At  present 
I  am  desirous  that  a  strong  reconnoitring  party 
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should  push  up  to  the  enemy's  lines,  and  pro- 
cure me  every  possible  information  relative  to 
their  position  and  designs,  and  above  all,  astound 
them  by  its  consummate  daring.  The  enterprize 
is  a  delicate  and  dangerous  one  ;  it  can  succeed 
only  under  the  conduct  of  an  intelligent  and 
resolute  officer.  I  have  fixed  my  eyes  upon  you. 
You  have  been  acquainted  with  war  from  your 
earliest  boyhood;  you  have  learned  both  here 
and  in  foreign  climes,  to  employ  all  kinds  of 
stratagems,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  and  baffle 
them :  calm  and  unruffled  amid  the  raging  of 
the  tempest,  you  are  the  man  whose  service  I 
now  require.  Take  then,  under  your  command, 
one  of  the  most  determined  squadrons,  and 
though  you  should  have  to  penetrate  even  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  Swedish  camp,  overturn 
every  obstacle,  bear  down  all  that  oppose  you, 
and  bring  me  back  some  prisoners.  If  you  re- 
turn, we  shall  again  have  the  satisfaction  of 
advancing  to  the  battle  together;  if  you  fall,  at 
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the  head  of  my  army,  I  will  avenge  your  death, 
or  follow  you  into  the  world  that  lies  beyond  the 
grave." 

Krai'ewski     was    retiring   when    the    Grand- 
Constable  called  him  back. 

"  Another  word  with  you, — have  you  a 
family  ? 

«  No  !" 

"  A  friend,  or  some  one  who  is  dear  to  you  ?" 

After  a  short  silence,  Kralewski  answered 
with  a  sigh :  "  Yes." 

"  Well  then,  communciate  to  him  your  last 
behests.  Such  is  the  advice  of  a  brother  soldier. 
As  for  me,  I  have  made  my  will. — Here  are 
writing  materials,"  then  looking  at  his  watch,  he 
subjoined;  "be  brief,  I  can  allow  you  but  ten 
minutes,  for  you  must  commence  your  march  at 
eleven  o'clock." 

Kralewski  wrote  a  few  lines  and  addressed 
them  to  Vasovicz.  His  hand  trembled  not  with 
fear  but  with  a  different  emotion. 
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When  he  had  finished  his  missive.  "  You 
know  the  watch-word?"  said  the  Polish  com- 
mander. 

"  Yes,  it  is  *  Jesus,  Mary.'  Oh  !  I  shall  never 
forget  that."  Chodkievicz  then  embraced  him 
and  gave  him  a  lew  final  instructions,  thus  ter- 
minating his  discourse. 

"  Worthy  young  man,  Zamoyski  presented 
you  with  a  sword  for  your  bravery,  as  for  me  I 
offer  you  a  glass  of  wine  :  let  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  '  ladye  of  your  love.'  Go  now 
whither  honour  and  your  country  call  you." 

Kra'iewski,  in  leaving  the  tent  was  met  by 
Casimir,  who  had  returned  from  the  fulfilment 
of  some  mission.  The  two  young  officers  fell 
into  each  other's  arms  and  parted  with  sorrow. 

Kraiewski,  at  the  head  of  his  little  troop,  was 
soon  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  camp.  The 
heroic  youth  followed  by  the  faithful  Mohed  and 
his  favourite  dog,  pursued  his  way  in  silence, 
and  though  sadness  weighed  upon  him,  he  was 
resigned. 
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When  he  had  passed  the  last  line  of  Polish 
videttes,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  anguish,  he 
seemed  to  have  entered  another  world,  from 
which  happiness  was  excluded  and  which  hope 
never  gladdened  with  her  cheering  rays.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  chill  hand  of  dark 
destiny  had  laid  its  iron  grasp  upon  his  soul . 
He  looked  round  behind  him  with  a  straining 
gaze,  as  a  victim  dragged  to  death,  who  rivets 
his  parting  looks  upon  some  friend  from  whom 
he  has  been  torn  away.  Brief  was  the  solace, 
when  he  still  caught  a  glimse  of  a  Lithuanian 
sentinel  in  the  distance.  When  that  object  had 
first  become  a  mere  shadow  and  then  vanished 
into  nothingness,  all  association  with  the  camp 
was  at  once  broken  off.  He  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  plunged  into  a  dark  fathomless  abyss. 
The  very  earth  appeared  to  shrink  away  beneath 
him  ;  the  very  breath  of  life  to  refuse  itself  to 
his  choking  gasp.  His  visor  was  lowered,  the 
tears  stole  in  secret  down  his  cheeks,  his  bosom 
panted  heavily  beneath  his  corslet  of  steel  :  to  all 
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save  to  heaven  and  himself  the  sensations  that 
overpowered  him  were  hidden  and  unknown. 

It  was  then  that  the  form  of  his  adorable 
Mary  presented  itself  to  his  imagination  in  all 
the  beauty  and  attraction  of  living  reality ;  the 
sound  of  that  loved  voice  broke  upon  his  ear 
sweeter  than  seraph's  song; — for  a  few  brief 
moments  he  neither  saw,  nor  heard  the  martial 
and  gallant  band  that  followed  him;— but  a 
dark,  dreary  cloud  suddenly  gathered  over  his 
visions  of  happiness  ;  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
sinister  predictions  of  the  gipsy;  above  all, 
these  last  words  of  her  prophetic  denunciations : 
"  Your  life  will  be  short  and  stormy,  you  will 
die  perhaps  in  your  own  country,  but  by  a 
violent  and  terrible  death." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  the  time  was  now  at 
hand,  when  that  awful  vaticination  would  be 
fulfilled.  He  continued  slowly  advancing  at 
the  head  of  his  little  troop ;  all  nature,  stirless 
and  mute,  seemed  buried  in  deep  slumber ;  not 
a  star  was  visible   in  the  firmament ;  no  breath 
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of  wind  to  crisp  his  nodding  plume — the  death- 
like silence  was  disturbed  by  nought,  save  the 
measured  tramp  of  the  horses,  which  he  heard 
with  a  secret  shudder.  Ere  long  the  moon 
peeped  through  the  pall  of  night,  and  its  pale 
light  fell  timidly  upon  the  glittering  steel  of 
corslets,  helmets,  bristling  lances,  and  the  broad 
unsheathed  sword,  which  hung  drooping  from 
the  right  hand  of  the  love-stricken,  but  intrepid 
warrior. 

This  sudden  gleam  of  light,  would,  perhaps, 
have  chased  away  the  gloomy  phantoms,  which 
the  thought  of  the  gipsy's  prediction  had  con- 
jured up  in  his  brain,  but  the  clouds  again 
thickened,  the  moon  disappeared,  the  darkness 
redoubled,  the  winds  began  to  sigh  and  moan 
with  a  sound  that  resembled  the  distant,  and 
indistinct  roaring  of  the  ocean,  which  precedes 
and  heralds  the  storm. 

A  heart  that  is  preyed  on  by  sorrow,  draws 
gloomy  forebodings  from  almost  every  thing — 
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u  But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued, 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring 
Back  on  the  heart,  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 
Aside  for  ever;  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve,  or  spring, 
A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 

Striking  the  electric  chain,  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound." 

Byron's  Childe  Harold — Canto  iv.  Stanza  23. 

This  sudden  gloom  after  a  transitory  bright- 
ness ! — was  it  not  the  type  of  Kraiewski's 
destiny? — He  had  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
bibs,  a  foretaste  of  happiness — was  then  the 
lamp  of  life  about  to  be  extinguished  ? 

Kraiewski,  nursed  amid  dangers,  had  braved 
death  a  hundred  times — he  would  have  blushed 
at  having  even  one  coward  thought,  but  he 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  losing  his  divine  Mary, 
his  affianced  bride,  his  future  spouse.  Knowing 
the  full  extent  of  her  attachment,  he  foresaw 
that  his  own  death  would  not  fail  to  hurl  into 
the  tomb  the  idol  of  his  heart,  and  this  har- 
rowing prospect  damped  the  ardour  of  his 
courage,  and  carried  terror  into  his  soul. 
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The  van  of  the  little  band  having  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  eminence,  believing  that  they 
heard  the  noise  of  footsteps,  stopped  to  listen — 
Soon  the  remainder  of  the  troop  in  like  manner, 
suspends  its  march.  Kraiewski  despatched  four 
horsemen  as  eclaireurs,  who  received  orders  to 
form  a  line  of  communication  between  the  one 
of  them  that  was  to  be  farthest  advanced,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  detachment,  in  order  to 
give  timely  warning  of  danger. 

The  foremost  had  not  yet  descended  the 
rising  ground,  when  he  heard  in  Swedish ; 
"  halt  there  ; — the  watch- word  !" 

"Jesus,  Mary"  replied  the  Pole  fearlessly. 
"  Jehovah  !  to  arms  P  rejoined   the    Swede. 
And    immediately    after    were    heard    several 
musket-shots;    the  martial   movement  of  men, 
and  the  clattering  of  iron  bound  hoofs. 

As  soon  as  Kraiewski  heard  the  spattering 
shots,  and  the  clash  of  arms,  his  burning  love 
gave  way,  and  was  succeeded  by  hostile  hatred, 
and  a  thirst  for  the  foeman's  blood.     At  this 
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moment,  one  of  the  scouts  rode  back  at  full 
gallop,  to  announce  that  the  whole  Swedish 
army  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on  the  other 
side  of  the  eminence  and  that  there  was  yet 
time  to  retreat  without  loss  to  the  camp. 

"  That  is  not  the  order  which  I  received  ; 
retire,  who  will,  for  my  part,  I  shall  advance. — 
Lances  in  the  rest,  my  friends,"  cried  Kraiewski, 
"  and  let  us  on." 

Having  gained  the  top  of  the  eminence,  he 
perceived  that  the  enemy  was  effecting  a 
manoeuvre  to  hem  in  his  small  host.  This 
discovery  did  not  shake  his  resolution.  He 
proceeded  down  the  delivity  in  good  order,  and 
exclaiming,  "Jesus,  Mary,"  fell  impetuously 
upon  the  Swedes.  This  charge,  executed  with 
vigour  and  boldness,  struck  terror  into  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy,  two  lines  were  broken  and  over- 
thrown. The  Poles  dashed  upon  the  third  line 
over  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

The  Swedes,  amazed  by  this  rapid  and  furious 
attack,  imagined  that   they  were  assailed  by  an 
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advanced  guard  that  was  followed  close  by  the 
whole  army.  This  belief  filled  them  with  dis- 
may ;  they  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  the  deadly 
lance  was  borne  against  them  in  murderous 
career.  At  length  the  mistake  was  discovered, 
they  rallied  and  charged  in  their  turn .  The  shock 
was  prompt  and  terrible  ;  the  sabre  more 
formidable  in  the  melee  was  snatched  from  the 
scabbard ;  the  combatants  fighting  hand  to 
hand,  were  mowed  down  on  both  sides.  In  the 
midst  of  the  carnage,  a  small  cluster  of  Poles 
seized  an  officer  of  distinction,  and  quitting  the 
field  of  battle,  hastened  to  conduct  to  the  camp 
the  prisoner  required  by  Chodkievicz. 

Polish  valour  had  achieved  wonders,  but  the 
gallant  band  was  at  length  crushed  by  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy.  Several 
Swedes  had  fallen  before  the  resistless  arm  of 
KraVewski,  like  grass  before  the  scythe,  but 
when  his  sword  had  been  broken,  when  he  had 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  wounded,  he 
was  surrounded,  seized,   and  bound.      All  the 
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other  wounded  experienced  the  same  fate. 
Mohed  perished  in  defending  his  master.  The 
dog  strangled  one  of  the  assailants.  In  this 
sanguinary  encounter,  Kraiewski  lost  the  flowing 
tresses  of  Mary's  hair,  which  had  been  fastened 
on  his  helmet,  as  well  as  the  miniature  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  which  he  wore  round  his  neck, 
and  which  was  to  preserve  him  from  death. 

The  Polish  prisoners  were  forthwith  marched 
to  head  quarters. 

The  king  of  Sweden,  too  confident  from  the 
numerical  superiority  of  his  forces,  had  just  pro- 
mised to  give  double  pay  to  his  troops,  as  soon 
as  he  had  gained  the  victory ;  he  distributed 
prematurely  amongst  his  generals  the  spoils  of 
the  Polish  camp,  and  being  anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  still  more,  he  was  giving  his  principal 
officers  a  sumptuous  entertainment  in  the  village 
of  Blumenthal.  The  goblets  were  flowing  with 
rosy  wine.  Praises  adroitly  bestowed  amid  gay 
carousal  and  sounding  promises,  gave  firmness 

VOL.   nj,  H 
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to  the  wavering,  while  they  enhanced  the  courage 
of  the  brave. 

The  revellers  were  already  heated  with  wine, 
when  Krai'ewski  was  brought  amongst  them. 
His  martial  air,  his  heroic  mien,  his  glittering 
armour,  his  leopard's  skin  hanging  carelessly 
from  his  robust  shoulders,  attracted  the  gaze  of 
the  monarch  and  his  guests,  inspiring  them  with 
mingled  feelings  of  wonder  and  interest. 

Bold  and  undaunted,  he  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  festive  hall,  wearing  his  noble 
helmet  now  stained  with  blood,  and  dinted  by  a 
thousand  blows. 

The  Swedish  generals,  who  had  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  him,  whispered  to  each  other  their 
admiration  of  his  gallant  bearing. 

"If  all  the  Poles  resemble  this  warrior,"  said 
Mansfeld  to  the  king,  "  I  cannot  but  think  that 
we  shall  have  a  tough  affair  with  them  ?" 

Displeased  at  this  encomium,  the  King  replied 
*  Put  on  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast,  and  vou  will 
look  equally  terrific.     Beyond  a  doubt  he   has 
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an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  exterior  of  a 
powerful  champion,  but  should  we  judge  of  a 
whole  army  by  one  man?" 

Eager  to  anticipate  annoying  questions,  Kra'i- 
ewski  expressed  himself  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Our  whole  army  consists  of  but  three  thousand 
four  hundred  men,  labouring  under  fatigue, 
weakened  by  long  marches,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  provisions.  Yet  our  General  is  fully 
prepared  for  battle." 

"Truly  !"  replied  the  Sovereign  in  a  sarcastic 
tone;  "he  enjoyed  a  reputation  of  prudence, 
and  to-day  like  yourself,  he  would  play  the  fool- 
hardy, and  run  headlong  to  his  ruin." 

Hereupon  all  the  Swedish  generals,  who  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  bravery  and 
clemency  of  the  Poles,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
do  full  justice  to  them  in  these  particulars. 

They  were  again  rebuked  by  the  King,  who, 
sensible  that  it  was  not  the  moment  for  dispu- 
tation, but  rather  for  concession,  ordered  the 
bonds  of  Kraiewski  to  be  cut,  his  wounds  to  be 
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dressed,  and  had  the  courtesy  to  admit  him  to 
his  table  ;  even  the  dog  was  not  forgotten.* 

In  all  countries  and  at  all  times,  the  brave 
are  attached  to  the  brave.  Conformity  of  habits, 
of  modes  of  life,  of  dangers,  raises  up  friendship 
out  of  the  battle-field,  among  those,  who  may 
have  met,  or  who  may  yet  meet  in  the  gory 
scenes  of  mortal  strife.  The  soldier,  who  stake 
his  life  upon  the  hazard  of  the  fight,  is  for  the 
most  part  generous  and  warm  hearted.  Being 
exposed  to  wrestle  so  often  with  death,  he  throws 
off  at  every  fitting  opportunity,  stiff  formality 
and  worldly  coldness,  to  enjoy  more  freely  a 
few  moments  of  uncertain  pleasure.  Thus  all 
the  officers  of  distinction,  knowing  the  deter- 
mined bravery  of  the  prisoner,  shewed  him  every 
politeness  and  attention.  In  the  course  of  their 
conversation  with  him,  they  made  frequent 
inquiries  touching  the  person  of  Chodkievicz 
whose  fame  was  beginning  to  extend  over  all 
Europe. 

•  Historique. 
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Kraiewski's  delay,  led  the  Grand  Constable  to 
suspect  both  the  fate  of  the  officer,  and  the 
enemy's  approach.  Considering  that  the  battle 
would  be  inevitably  fought  on  the  morrow,  he 
redoubled  his  precautions,  he  ordered  the  chap- 
lain to  perform  Divine  Service  in  all  the  regi- 
ments, he  offered  up  his  own  devotions  with 
fervent  piety,  appointed  several  successors  in 
case  he  should  fall,  and  besought  Lacki,  to  whom 
he  was  much  attached,  to  cause  his  body  to  be 
buried,  if  such  a  catastrophe  should  befall  him, 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 

The  morning  dawned;  the  glorious  sun  of 
Kirholm  rose  in  unclouded  magnificence,  and 
Chodkievicz  at  the  same  time  learned  that  the 
dense  battalions  of  the  Swedes  were  occupying 
the  heights.  He  immediately  pushed  forward 
to  reconnoitre. 

The  Swedes  amounting  to  the  number  of  seven- 
teen thousand  fighting  men,  of  whom  thirteen 
thousand  were  infantry,  and  four  thousand  cavalry, 
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with  a  numerous  artillery,  were  commanded  in 
chief  by  Charles  IX.  King  of  Sweden,  the  father 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

This  formidable  force  of  invaders  pouring  into 
Livonia,  had  been  divided  into  three  corps. 
The  right  under  the  command  of  Count  Mans- 
feld  and  the  Prince  of  Luneburg,  consisted  of 
several  regiments  of  horse ;  the  centre,  com- 
posed principally  of  the  elite  companies  of 
infantry,  supported  by  two  wings  of  light  cavalry 
was  under  the  orders  of  Andrew  Linderson,  who 
was  the  second  in  command,  and  had  under  him 
Generals  Stiver,  and  Reinhold  Engels, — the 
former  was  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  the 
latter  of  the  cavalry. 

The  left,  formed  of  five  deep  columns  of 
cavalry,  was  commanded  by  Henry  Brant,  who 
had  received  orders  to  pass  beyond  the  left  wing 
of  the  Poles,  to  turn  it  and  attack  them  in  the 
rear,  in  the  hottest  of  the  action.  The  foot  and 
horse  guards  were  posted  in  reserve  upon  a  hill 
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a  little  distance  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
army,  and  the  artillery  was  stationed  at  the 
intervals  between  the  columns. 

Chodkievicz,  after  having  diligently  examined 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  made  every 
necessary  observation,  relative  to  the  enemy's 
forces  and  position,  sheathed  in  brilliant  armour, 
and  mounted  upon  an  Arabian  charger  of  noble 
race,  and  white  as  snow,  rode  to  the  front  of  his 
troops,  and  thus  harangued  them:  — 

"  Soldiers  !  the  enemy  is  very  numerous,  and 
in  a  strong  position,  their  bravery  is  known  to 
you ;  our  danger  is  great ;  retreat  is  impossible. 
This  day  will  give  us  the  palm  of  victory,  or 
the  palm  of  a  glorious  death  ;  and,  perhaps, 
future  generations  will  visit  this  spot  to  contem- 
plate our  trophies,  or  revere  our  sepulchres. 
Let  us  then  return  thanks  to  heaven,  that  has 
granted  us  death  to  escape  dishonour,  and  the 
sword  to  acquire  glory  !" 

To  this  pithy  and  energetic  harangue,  pro- 
nounced in  a  noble  and  impressive  tone  bv  a 
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chief,  who  commanded  respect  and  confidence, 
whose  very  name  was  coupled  with  triumph  and 
presaged  victory,  the  whole  army  responded 
with  simultaneous  shouts  :  "  Long  live  our 
commander  !  Death  to  the  Swedes  !"  "  Death  to 
the  Swedes !"  cried  Chodkievicz  with  an  air 
of  enthusiasm — "  Death  to  the  Swedes  !"  re- 
echoed the  whole  army  seized  with  a  transport 
of  warlike  ardour,  and  this  mighty  outburst  of 
human  voices,  resounding  in  the  air  like  the 
thunder's  crash,  was  heard  distinctly  in  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy. 

Satisfied  with  the  spirit  that  animated  his 
troops,  he  formed  his  order  of  battle,  dividing 
his  little  army  into  three  bodies. 

Two  squadrons  of  heavy  cavalry,  with  three 
regiments  of  lancers,  and  a  fourth  of  Lithuanian 
Tartars  formed  the  left  wing,  the  extremity  of 
which  rested  on  the  Dzwina,  exactly  where  this 
river,  sweeping  round,  gave  great  strength  to 
the  position  of  the  wing  that  was  commanded 
in  chief  by  Thomas  Dombrova,  having  under 
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him  Komorowski,  Pletenberg,  Sakin,  and 
Kossakowski. 

Chodkievicz  reserved  to  himself  the  direction 
of  the  centre,  composed  of  several  columns  of 
excellent  cavalry,  covered  in  front  by  his 
favourite  regiment,  with  Colonel  Voyna,  Starost 
of  Intar  at  its  head. 

The  right  wing  was  confided  to  John  Peter 
Sapieha,  Starost  of  Usviat,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  more  numerous  cavalry  under  Nieviarowski, 
Mlocki,  Borkowski,  and  Giedroyc,  had  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  foot  soldiers  under 
Rossy,  placed  in  trous  de  hups  behind  the 
centre  and  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and 
received  the  most  positive  orders  to  direct  his 
attention  uninterruptedly  to  the  masses  of 
cavalry  in  the  corps  under  Brandt,  and  not  to 
allow  himself  to  be  outflanked  by  them. 

As  the  left  wing,  under  Dombrova,  was  de- 
fended in  part  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  Chod- 
kievicz had  to  apply  all  the  energies  of  his  great 
military  genius  to  the  centre,  and  especially  to 

h  2 
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the  right  wing  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
weakest  point  in  his  position.  It  will  presently 
be  seen  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to  do  so. 
Seven  cannons  of  small  calibre  (his  whole 
artillery)  were  placed  in  battery  in  front  of  his 
troops. 

When  the  action  was  about  to  commence,  a 
column  of  cavalry,  dashing  along  at  full  gallop, 
made  its  appearance  on  the  opposite  bank, 
plunged  into  the  river  which  was  broad  and 
deep  at  that  spot,  swam  across  without  sus- 
taining any  loss,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Polish  army.  It  was  a  reinforcement  of 
three  hundred  horse,  headed  by  Frederick, 
Duke  of  Courland,  in  person. 

He  was  received  enthusiastically  both  by  the 
army  and  Chodkievicz,  who  after  a  few  words 
of  welcome,  posted  this  reinforcement  as  a 
reserve  to  the  centre. 

Presently,  a  venerable  priest,  arrayed  in  his 
sacerdotal  vestments,  appeared  before  the  line 
of    battle,   and   on   his   knees   commenced    in 
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unison  with  the  troops  the  sacred  hymn,  Boga 
Modzica,  which  the  Poles  were  accustomed  to 
sing  before  the  battle  commenced. 

The  pealing  swell  of  so  many  voices,  joining 
in  the  concert  of  heavenly  praise,  formed  a 
sublime  prelude  to  the  roar  of  battle,  and  the 
clash  of  arms. 

All  at  once  at  a  distance  on  the  left,  an 
unknown  body  of  soldiers  was  seen  advancing 
slowly,  and  in  good  order,  with  ranks  deployed 
and  at  brief  intervals  the  loftier  notes  of  solemn 
harmony,  though  heard  but  indistinctly,  pro- 
claimed that  they  also  were  engaging  in  offering 
the  homage  of  sacred  song  to  the  God  of  battles. 

Surprise  was  succeeded  by  the  most  lively 
joy,  and  no  doubt,  appeared  to  be  entertained 
by  the  Poles,  but  that  this  was  another  rein- 
forcement advancing  to  join  them  :  "  It  is 
Prince  Radziwill,  it  is  the  Lithuanians  !  Long 
live  Christopher  Radziwill  !  Long  live  the 
Lithuanians !"  resounded  on  every  side,  and 
echoed  even  to  the  foe. 
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These  pretended  Lithuanians  were  no  other 
than  the  camp-followers,  whom  Chodkievicz,  as 
a  skilful  tactician,  had  with  strategic  artifice 
secretly  ordered  to  form  themselves  in  order 
of  battle,  and  to  come  into  view  at  the  moment 
when  he  should  begin  the  action.  This  strata- 
gem, executed  with  judgment  and  precision, 
was  intended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  Poles, 
and  to  depress  the  courage  of  the  enemy ;  in 
these  respects,  it  was  attended  with  complete 
success. 

The  moment  after  they  were  descried,  a 
slight  mist  came  over,  but  as  if  Providence  had 
deigned  to. presage  the  triumph  of  the  Polish 
arms,  it  cleared  away  in  a  few  minutes ;  the 
sun  shone  gloriously  out,  and  the  rays  reflected 
from  the  steel,  dazzled  the  eye  with  a  flood  of 
light ;  a  slight  breeze  began  to  ruffle  the  waving 
plumes ;  flags  and  pennons  fluttered  gaily  in 
the  air. 

The  spectacle  of  an  army  awaiting  the  signal 
of  battle  is  grand  and  imposing.     A  multitu- 
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dinous  host  of  armed  warriors,  in  uniformity  of 
array,  actuated  by  the   same  feelings,  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  noble   aspirations,  and  volun- 
tarily placing  themselves  at  the  gates  of  eternity, 
is  indeed  "  a  splendid  sight  to  see," — a  sight, 
upon  which  the  eye  dwells  with  wonder,  and 
which  causes  the  heart  to  glow  with  enthusiasm. 
If  there  exists  a  youth,  who,  in  beholding  his 
country's  chivalry, — those  marshalled  bands, — is 
then  insensible  to  the  quickening  impulses  of 
glory,  whose  bosom  burns  not   then   with  the 
sacred  flame  of  love  of  his  country,  who  is  not 
ready  to  make  every  sacrifice,  who  forgets  his 
native  land,  his  kindred,  his  brethren,  let  him 
not  even  speak  of  civic  virtues,  but  let  the  heavy 
yoke  of  tyranny  gall  his  crouching  neck,  let  the 
manacles  of  despotism  eat  into  his  very  flesh  ; — 
unworthy  to  pronounce,  or  to  hear  the  hallowed 
name  of  liberty,  let  him  perish  in  bondage  and 
ignominy. — No — he  who  has   never  confronted 
the   ranks    of    his   oppressors,   who   has   never 
panted  for  that  solemn  hour,  when  the  foeman's 
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blood  shall  wash  away  his  country's  wrongs,  and 
all  the  evils,  which  perfidy,  injustice,  and  signal 
cruelty  heap  upon  suffering  humanity,  will 
never  be  able  to  define  or  comprehend  that  tide 
of  different  emotions  which  rushes  into  the  soul 
on  the  day  of  battle . 

Chodkievicz,  whose  strength  lay  in  his 
cavalry,  desirous  of  drawing  the  enemy  from 
the  heights  into  the  plain,  had  ordered  a 
regiment  of  lancers  to  ride  up  to  the  Swedish 
lines  to  annoy  them  at  different  points,  then 
to  retire,  at  first  slowly,  with  a  certain  compact- 
ness and  good  order,  then  to  fly  as  if  panic- 
struck,  but  to  rally  at  an  appointed  place,  and 
there  wait  for  fresh  instructions. 

This  simple  stratagem  fully  attained  its  object. 
As  soon  as  this  regiment  had  successively  as- 
sailed several  of  the  Swedish  columns,  by  which 
it  was  repulsed,  it  fell  back  apparently  dis- 
couraged ;  being  pursued  by  a  few  troops,  it 
took  to  flight.  The  King  of  Sweden,  beholding 
them  in  rapid  retreat  exclaimed :     "  Did  I  not 
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tell  you  that  the  Poles  would  never  stand  against 
us,"  and  immediately,  in  opposition  to  the 
prudent  remonstrances  of  his  Generals,  who  were 
a  little  distrustful  of  the  snare,  he  ordered  his 
whole  army  to  march  down  the  heights  into  the 
open  plains. 

These  masses  had  scarcely  come  within  reach 
of  the  Polish  cannon,  when  at  a  signal  previously 
concerted,  the  regiment  of  pretended  fugitives 
halted,  faced  about  and  re-formed.  The  lead- 
ing column  of  the  Poles,  posted  at  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  in  serried  ranks  to  make  their 
number  appear  smaller  than  it  really  was,  de- 
ployed and  presented  a  front  equal  to  that  of 
the  enemy ;  the  drums  beat  the  charge,  the  wild 
roar  of  battle  commenced,  and  Chodkievicz, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  disorder, 
began  the  attack.  The  regiment  of  Voyna  was 
the  first  that  rushed  impetuously  upon  the 
principal  bodies  of  Scandinavian  infantry,  shout- 
ing terrifically  as  they  charged :  "  Jesus  !  Mary ! 
Death  to  the  Swedes  !" 
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Although  carnage  and  death  are  wont  to  ride 
triumphant  on  the  lance's  point,  yet  the  enemy's 
column,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
General  Linderson,  maintained  their  ground 
against  this  furious  shock.  In  a  minute  the 
earth  was  strewed  with  dead ;  shouts  of  rage, 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  the 
appalling  thunder  of  the  cannon,  the  shattering 
volleys  of  musketry,  were  blended  in  all  their 
horrors  ;  thick  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  obscured 
the  combatants.  The  Swedes  with  theii 
enormous  pikes  ripped  up  the  horses  ;  the  horse- 
men fell  under  the  heavy  and  close  fire  that  was 
poured  upon  them. 

The  Poles,  after  having  discharged  their 
pistols,  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  pierce  the  line  ; 
their  lances  were  shivered ;  they  fought  man  to 
man,  with  the  most  determined  obstinacy,  but 
without  definite  advantage. 

In  the  midst  of  this  horrible  melee,  the 
enemy's  artillery  being  well  directed,  superior 
besides  in  number  and   calibre,  made   terrible 
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havoc  among  the  assailants  and  swept  down 
whole  files  of  the  Poles.  Chodkievicz  ordered 
another  charge  to  be  made  by  the  cavalry  of 
Courland,  which  had  joined  them  in  full  fresh- 
ness and  vigour.  This  brisk  and  unexpected 
movement  disconcerted  the  column  that  re- 
mained so  long  unbroken.  The  death  of  the 
intrepid  General  Linderson  discouraged  his 
men.  This  heroic  warrior  being  weakened  by 
loss  of  blood  and  unable  to  stand,  continued  to 
give  orders  on  his  knees,  and  in  this  posture 
killed  several  of  the  Poles.  At  length  he  fell 
like  a  lion,  which  in  the  agony  of  death,  still 
keeps  the  bold  hunters  at  bay.  A  desperate 
and  final  effort  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  broke 
through  this  rampart  of  steel,  and  the  Swedes 
were  cut  to  pieces. 

Stygiel    succeeded    in    retreating    with   the 
remnant  of  this  body  of  infantry  into  a  neigh- 
bouring church,  in  which  he   barricaded  himself 
and    endeavoured    to    maintain    his    position. 
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Several  times  summoned  to  surrender,  he  replied 
with  a  heavy  fusilade,  and  the  exasperated  Poles, 
having  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  ultimately  burst 
open  the  doors,  massacred  the  Swedes  to  the 
last  man.  Stygiel,  hoping  to  escape  death  by 
endeavouring  to  pass  for  an  officer  of  the  Polish 
army,  was  seen  killing  his  own  soldiers;  but 
being  recognised,  he  was  hewn  into  a  thousand 
pieces, — a  fate,  which  for  his  odious  stratagem, 
he  richly  deserved. 

Whilst  the  battle  was  raging  thus  furiously  in 
the  centre,  Thomas  Dombrova,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing,  fearing  an  attack  in  flank,  and 
desirous  of  turning  to  his  advantage  a  violent 
wind,  which  drove  the  smoke  and  sand  towards 
the  enemy,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry 
to  attack  the  squadrons  of  Count  Mansfeld, 
which  had  been  newly  reinforced,  and  ten  times 
more  numerous,  and  which  at  that  moment  were 
galloping  for  the  charge.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  a  Swedish  flag  of  truce  suspended 
the  onset  of  the  two  parties. 
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"  Declare  the  object  of  your  mission,"  said 
the  Lithuanian  Chief,  in  an  imperious  tone. 

"  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Count 
Mansfeld  and  the  Prince  of  Luneburg,  our 
Generals,  who  invite  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon 
their  troops  to  convince  yourself  of  their  great 
numerical  superiority.  I  was,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  to  inform  you  that  your  attack  upon  our 
centre  has  failed,  and  that  consequently  you  have 
lost  the  battle.  You  are,  therefore,  advised  to 
lay  down  your  arms  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
bloodshed,  and  to  spare,  perhaps,  the  life  of  a 
warrior  as  renowned  as  yourself." 

"  Go  and  make  known  to  your  Generals  this 
Polish  proverb :  '  A  grey  horse  loses  not  his 
master,  a  nobleman  in  good  health  and  armed 
never  surrenders.'  " 

The  Swede  returned  :  "  Victory  or  death  !" 
cried  Dombrova,  with  a  voice  of  thunder, — then 
with  the  rushing  violence  of  a  hurricane,  he 
dashed  upon  the  foe. — As  a  torrent  from  the 
Carpathian  steeps  thawed  by  the  summer's  sun, 
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comes  sweeping  down,  crushing  and  overwhelm- 
ing huts,  trees,  and  cliffs, — so  the  dread  sword  of 
Dombrova  opened  wide  gaps  of  slaughter,  in  the 
hostile  squadrons   around     him.      Conspicuous 
amongst  them  was  the  Prince  of  Luneburg.   The 
fiery  glance  of  Dombrova  rested  upon  him,  he 
dashed  his   spurs  into  his  charger's  sides ;  the 
Prince    rushed    to    meet   the    attack.      Their 
courage  perhaps   was   equal,  but   the  strength 
and   address  of  the   Polish  warrior  were    pro- 
digious.      Several  of  the    Swedes,    fearing  for 
their  Prince,  directed  their   lances  against  his 
formidable  opponent.     Roused  and  exasperated 
by  the  danger,  with  his  whirling  sabre  he  turned 
aside  or  shivered  the  lances,  and   with  a  back- 
stroke lopped  off  the  swTord-hand  of  the  enemy's 
General ;  and  when  the  latter,  no  less  intrepid, 
instead  of  surrendering,  was  already   grasping 
at  his  pistol  with  his  left  hand,  with  a  second 
deadly  cut   he   cleft   in  twain  his  helmet  and 
his  skull  down  to  the  very  teeth.     The  death  of 
the  unfortunate  Prince  disheartened  his  followers. 
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The  column  was  broken,  pursued,  cut  to  pieces 
and  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Dombrova  per- 
formed extraordinary  feats  of  valour  and  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  eleven  of  the  Swedes. 

While  the  conflict  was  thus  hotly  maintained 
in  the  centre  and  left  wing,  Henry  Brandt  being 
unable  amid   the    confusion    and  smoke  of  so 
tremendous  a  conflict,  to  discover  on  which  side 
victory  inclined,  and  mindful  only  of  executing 
the  orders  which  he  had  received,  concentrated 
all  his  forces,  and  pushed  towards  the  Dzwina, 
in  order  to  attack  in  flank  and  rear  the  left  wing 
of  the    Poles  under    Sapieha.      After   a  most 
determined    charge    and    the    most   obstinate 
resistance,  the  masses  of  the  Swedes  bore  down 
the  first  line ;  but  Sapieha  did  not  give  them 
time  to  take  advantage   of    their    success,  he 
hastened  up  with  his  reserve,  dashed  in  his  turn 
upon    them,    and    restored    the   battle.     The 
enemy,  more  numerous  at  this  point  than  the 
whole  Polish  army  might  be  able,  notwithstand- 
ing the  complete  route  elsewhere,  to  snatch  the 
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victory  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Poles, — they  re  • 
doubled  their  efforts  to  drive  in  the  lines 
Sapieha,  but  without  success  ;  for  five  hours  the 
battle  was  continued  with  swords,  and  during 
this  murderous  encounter,  the  enemy's  artillery 
caused  terrible  destruction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Poles.  Brandt  was  at  length  repulsed  with  loss  ; 
the  troops  under  his  command  were  twice  driven 
back  and  broken,  twice  they  rallied  and  returned 
to  the  charge.  Already  by  reiterated  attacks, 
he  began  to  menace  the  centre  of  the  Polish 
army.  Chodkievicz,  whose  eagle  glance  suffered 
nothing  to  escape  his  notice,  ordered  his  seven 
small  guns  to  be  brought  up  and  to  maintain  a 
constant  cannonade  at  point  blank  distance. 
The  Swedes  fell  by  hundreds.  The  cavalry  in 
reserve  under  Lac,ki  was  commanded  to  advance. 
While  the  Grand- Con  stable  himself  was  en- 
couraging his  men  by  shouts  of  exhortation  and 
his  own  example,  his  life  was  nearly  sacrificed, 
for  a  Swedish  horseman  galloped  up,  and  having 
stopped  short,   discharged  his  pistol,   and  killed 
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instead  of  Chodkievicz,  his  aide-de-camp,  Casimir 
Vasovicz. 

Cries  of  indignation  burst  forth  on  every  side  ; 
several  musket-shots  were  fired  at  the  assailant, 
but  without  effect.  Chodkievicz,  stung  to  mad- 
ness, wheeled  round  his  charger,  dashed  after 
him  with  lightning  speed,  and  having  overtaken 
him,  with  one  sweeping  whirl  of  his  sabre  struck 
off  the  head  of  the  daring  trooper ; — the  gory 
head  bounded  along  the  sand,  the  lips  quivered 
with  a  momentary  convulsion,  the  eyes  rolled 
in  their  sockets,  while  from  every  vein  of  the 
headless  trunk,  the  blood  spouted  up  in  nume- 
rous jets,  and  fell  in  small  crimson  rain.  The 
body  toppled  heavily  upon  the  blood-stained 
sand,  and  the  horse  flew  riderless  from  the 
scene  of  sanguinary  strife. 

Sapieha,  vigorously  pressed  by  Brandt,  refused 
his  left  wing ;  the  enemy  aimed  at  out- flanking 
this  wing  and  separating  it  from  the  centre, 
but  to  their  great  astonishment,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  close  and  well-sustained  fire  of 
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one  half  of  Rossy's  infantry,  which  killed  nearly 
the  fourth  part  of  their  men  and  many  horses, 
while  the  other  half,  which  was  ordered  to  push 
forward  to  Sapieha's  extreme  right,  repulsed  in 
like  manner,  by  a  terrible  fusilade,  a  fresh  attack 
made  by  a  fresh  column  of  Swedish  cavalry, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  infantry  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  other  chasseurs  established  in  the 
trous  de  loups>  could  in  no  wise  attack  the  Poles 
in  the  rear. 

It  was  then  that  Sapieha,  beholding  the 
Swedes  in  great  disorder,  and  seconded  by  the 
squadrons  of  Vilamowski,  Borkowski,  and 
Gedroyc,  which  had  not  yet  taken  any  part  in 
the  engagement,  and  were  consequently  fresh 
and  vigorous,  precipitated  himself  again  upon 
the  enemy,  who  being  unable  to  withstand  this 
formidable  shock,  endeavoured  to  resist,  and 
retire  at  least  without  loss,  but  these  wavering 
columns,  reeling  to  and  fro,  were  at  length 
pierced  and  broken. 

From  this  moment  their  retreat  was  changed 
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into  a  complete  route.  The  cavalry  of  the 
Swedes,  in  their  headlong  flight,  bore  down 
their  own  infantry.  The  conquering  pursuers 
gave  no  quarter,  but  cut  down,  with  unrelenting 
fury,  the  exhausted  or  terror-stricken  fugitives. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
wounded,  and  those  who  were  subsequently 
slain  by  the  peasants  in  the  woods,  ten  thousand 
Swedes  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  twelve 
pieces  of  heavy  cannon,  with  all  the  materiel, 
arms  and  baggage,  were  the  trophies  of  this 
memorable  victory,  which  was  gained  on  the 
27th  of  August,  in  the  year  1605. 

The  General-in-Chief,  Linderson,  the  Prince 
of  Luneburg,  and  Colonel  Forbes,  perished  in 
the  action ;  all  the  other  officers  of  distinction 
were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  army  was  almost  annihilated.  Mansfeld, 
although  wounded,  effected  his  escape.  Henry 
Brandt  was  taken  prisoner,  and  as  a  deserter 
and  traitor  to  his  king  and  country,  was  tried, 
condemned  to  death,  and  executed.     The  king 

VOL.       III.  I 
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of  Sweden  himself,  wounded  as  he  was,  and 
without  his  hat,  being  closely  pursued  by  several 
lancers,  with  difficulty  saved  himself;  he  had 
already  killed  two  horses  in  his  rapid  flight,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  his  fleet  by  the  heroic 
devotedness  of  Henry  Vrede,*  who  gave  him 
his   own  horse,  and  was  sabred  in  his  stead. 

Chodkievicz,  after  having  driven  out  the 
Swedes  from  the  whole  of  Livonia,  entered  Riga 
in  triumph,  where  he  immediately  repaired  to 
the  church,  and  returned  public  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  the  Polish 
arms.  He  then  honoured  the  brave  Swedish 
generals  with  pompous  funeral  solemnities,  and 
on  the  following  day,  despatched  Peter  Sapiehaf 
to  Warsaw,  to  inform  the  king  of  this  surprising 
victory. 

When  we  have  diligently  examined  all  the 
details  of  this  hard-contested  and  sanguinary 
battle,    we  cannot   but  be  convinced  that   the 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  Wrede. 
t  See  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  Sapiens. 
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army  of  Chodkievicz  manifested  not  only  the 
most  astonishing  bravery,  but  also  extraordinary 
precision  and  promptitude  in  their  various  evo- 
lutions, thus  powerfully  seconding  the  great 
military  genius  of  their  Commander-in-chief; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  our  formations  of 
columns  for  the  attack,  their  deployings,  their 
ehangings  of  front,  the  method  of  commencing 
the  action  with  light  troops,  which  are  now  called 
flankers  and  sharp-shooters,  were  well  known 
and  admirably  executed  by  our  ancestors. 

Although  chance  plays  a  principal  part  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  above  all  in  war,  it  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact  that  fortune,  though  often 
inconstant,  very  seldom  fails  to  side  with  him  who 
adopts  the  best  means  of  chaining  her  to  his  car. 

By  considering  on  the  one  hand  the  great 
numerical  advantage  of  the  enemy's  forces,  the 
discipline,  the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
abilities  of  their  generals,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  small  number  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  the  Grand  Constable  of  Lithuania, 
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the  skilful  marshalling  of  his  line,  his  firmness, 
his  personal  valour,  and  that  of  his  army,  the 
battle  of  Kirholm  may  be  justly  denominated  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  most  brilliant  victories 
in  Polish  history. 

The  military  renown  of  Chodkievicz*  was  now 
celebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  even  in  part 
of  Asia.  Not  only  the  King  of  Poland,  but  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  James  I.  King  of  England, 
Pope  Paul  V.,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Schah- 
Abbas,  King  of  Persia,  and  many  other  monarchs 
and  princes,  sent  valuable  presents  and  letters 
of  congratulation  to  this  renowned  Captain. 
The  whole  Polish  nation  burned  to  behold  their 
chieftain,  his  praises  were  the  theme  of  every 
tongue.  At  Wilna,  he  was  invited  to  the  most 
sumptuous  feasts  given  in  his  honour ;  he  had 
deserved  and  he  obtained  his  country's  gratitude 
and  admiration.  This  battle  was  sculptured 
in   bas-relief,   by   the    celebrated    Shum,    and 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  volume  on  Chodkievicz. 
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several  paintings  representing  it  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  and  in  Flanders. 

Thus  at  Kirholm,  Chodkievicz  with  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  conquered,  and 
almost  annihilated  an  army  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand Swedes. 

Stanislaus  Zolkiewski  at  Kluzyn,  with  eight 
thousand  Poles  vanquished  and  dispersed  fifty- 
eight  thousand  Russians. 

Sapieha,  already  mentioned,  with  five  thousand 
men,  overthrew  at  Zaviszyn  more  than  fifty 
thousand  Moscovites. 

Frederick  the  Great  with  a  small  army  per- 
formed extraordinary  feats  in  the  war  of  seven 
years. 

In  our  own  times,  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Wellington*  with  above  three  thousand  men 
repulsed   and  completely  defeated,    at  Assaie, 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fought 
seventy  battles,  gained  seventy  victories  ;  during  fifty  years 
of  his  political  career  he  not  onty  never  committed  any  crime, 
but  never  abused  his  power;  and  the  greatest  Captain  of  his 
age,  is  also  the  most  honest  man  of  his  age— lung  may  he 
live  '. 
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80,000  Indians,  commanded  by  skilful  foreign 
officers,  and  captured  seventy  cannons,  whose 
well  directed  fire  did  terrible  execution.  With- 
out speaking  of  Napoleon,  Davoust,  the  sternest 
and  the  greatest  of  his  Marshals,  whenever  he 
fought  a  battle,  almost  always  gained  a  victory. 
What  have,  also,  Massena,  Bernadotte,  and 
Championnet  achieved  in  Italy  ?  the  Archduke 
Charles  in  Germany  ?  Key  in  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  ? 

But,  eleven  years  ago,  Poland  fighting  for  her 
ancient  independence,  to  which  she  will  always 
have  the  most  sacred  right,  and  in  order  to  shake 
offa  foreign  yoke,  did  not  hesitate  to  contend  with 
thirty-six  thousand  men  against  three  hundred 
thousand  Russians,  and  to  measure  her  strength 
against  that  of  the  most  extensive  and  dazzling 
empire  in  the  universe.  But  this  power,  more 
formidable  in  appearance  than  reality,  saw  all 
her  efforts  foiled  at  Grochov.  The  mighty 
colossus  reeled  and  tottered  on  its  base,  the  em- 
battled host  of  the  Moscovite    was  overthrown, 
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his  finances  crippled  and  well  nigh  exhausted, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dissensions  of  the  Poles, 
the  perfect  incapacity  of  some  of  their  Generals 
and  statesmen,  notwithstanding  accumulated 
mismanagements,  the  disastrous  effects  of  half- 
measures,  the  blighting  apathy  that  blasted  the 
fruit  of  every  advantage ;  notwithstanding  the 
reluctance  to  punish  the  indifferent  and  the 
traitors  who  paralysed  the  energies  of  their 
country,  rendering  her  resources  unavailable,  and 
almost  obstructing  her  path  to  safety,  upwards  of 
232,000  Russian  dead  bodies  swelled  the  Polish 
soil  ;  yet  Poland  did  not  succumb  until  the 
multitudinous  bayonets  of  Paskiezicz  had  been 
aided  by  deceitful  promises  of  foreign  nations 
and  showers  of  Russian  gold. 

Oh  !  if  the  dead  could  be  restored  to  life, 
how  many  noble  Polish  hearts  would  bleed  with 
grief ! 

The  entrance  of  the  corps  of  Ramorino  into 
Gallicia,    occasioned    perhaps  the  entrance   of 
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Rybinski's  corps  into  Prussia,  and  subsequently 
that  of  Rozycki  into  Austria.  This  serious 
event  broke  down  the  spirits  of  the  troops  and 
the  nation,  and  at  length  inflicted  a  heavy  blow 
upon  the  Polish  cause.  Whoever  was  truly  the 
cause  of  that  catastrophe  let  the  curse  of  heaven 
follow  him,  and  let  the  pangs  of  his  guilty  con- 
science be  equal  to  the  evil  which  he  inflicted  on 
unfortunate  Poland. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


O  God,  were  those  the  lovely  limbs  that 


Hark,  the  hymn  is  singing, 
The  song  for  the  dead  below ; 
For  a  departed  being's  soul, 
The  death-hymn  peals,  and  the  hollow-bells  knoll. 

Rogers. 


But  let  us  return  to  our  heroine.  When 
the  bright  day-beam  again  dawned  on  those 
half-opened  lovely  eyes,  and  her  consciousness 
returned,  the  torrent  of  her  suffering  had  been 
arrested  in  its  course  but  to  gather  strength 
from  the  delay  ;  the  suspension  of  her  sensations 
had  been  like  the  lull  of  the  storm-wind,  ere 
it  bursts   upon   the   disabled  bark   with  wilder 

i  2 
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wrath,  or  as  the  truce,  which  for  a  few  brief 
moments,  stills  the  fierce  roar  of  the  battle- 
thunder  and  the  fiercer  rage  of  man.  Melan- 
choly had  gathered  its  dark  pall  around  her ; 
the  vultures  of  regret  were  tearing  her  bosom. 
Her  nights  were  sleepless.  Sometimes  a  flood 
of  tears  poured  down  her  cheeks,  sometimes 
she  kneeled  before  a  crucifix,  and  prayed  with 
a  fervour  that  would  have  moved  a  heart  of 
stone  to  commiserate  her. 

Her  eyes  were  frequently  fixed  for  hours 
together  upon  the  road,  by  which  she  expected 
that  intelligence  from  her  beloved  would  arrive  : 
one  day,  while  thus  absorbed,  she  caught  a 
faint  glimpse  of  a  horseman  riding  at  full  speed 
— he  neared — he  crossed  the  draw-bridge — he 
stopped  with  a  paper  packet  in  his  hand — she 
flew  towards  him — amongst  the  letters  which 
he  brought,  there  was  one  addressed  to  her — 
she  seized  it  with  an  eager  hand — it  was  the 
writing  of  Kra'iewski  ;  shuddering,  she  broke 
the  seal,  and  read  as  follows  : — 


u 


a 


ii 
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"  To-morrow  we  give  battle  ;  but  I  shall  not 
"  be  able  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of 
"  our  warriors,  for  I  have,  this  moment,  received 
"orders  to  head  a  reconnoitring  party.  lam 
"  in  good  health,  and  burn  with  a  desire  of 
"  seeing  you,  of  pressing  you  in  my  arms,  and 
of  expressing  to  you  all  that  I  feel  for  you. 
Take  care  of  your  valuable  health,  and  do 
not  distress  yourself :  oh  !  that  I  could  with 
"  the  speed  of  the  dove  come  to  gladden  thee, 
"  plunged  as  thou  art  into  sadness  and  deso- 
"  lation.  O,  my  soul !  my  angel  I  my  divinity 
"  on  earth  !  whatever  fate  Providence  may 
"  assign  me,  remember,  thou  load-star  of  my 
"  heart,  that  thou  art  always  present  to  my 
"  thoughts,  and  that  when  I  am  expiring,  my 
"  last  word  will  be  thy  name. 

"  Stanislaus." 

Mary  perused   these   fond   expressions   over 

and  over  again  ;  she  pressed  the  letter  to  her 

lips   and  kissed  it  ardently.     There  was,  also, 

another  missive   from   Casimir,   which   he   had 
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evidently  written  under  the  influence  of  gloomy 
forebodings  ;  it  was  almost  a  solemn  farewell. 

The  letter  addressed  to  her  uncle  was  very 
Ions:.  The  Colonel  now  learned  that  Kraiewski 
had  read  the  paper,  which  his  mother  had 
enjoined  him  not  to  read  till  after  his  betrothal, 
and  that  the  beautiful  female,  wTho  had  in  the 
Ukraine  been  formerly  rescued  by  Vasovicz 
from  the  Tartars,  was  the  young  officer's 
mother.  Family  reasons  had  rendered  their 
separation  imperative,  and  given  rise  to  a  false 
report  of  her  death.  The  old  Colonel  appeared 
greatly  moved — he  was  attached  to  Kraiewski 
bv  another  tie. 

The  messenger  was  loaded  with  presents, 
and  having  been  questioned  upon  a  thousand 
particulars  that  interested  the  various  in- 
quiries throughout  the  castle,  returned  with  the 
answers  to  the  letters  of  which  he  had  been  the 
bearer. 

A  few  hours  after  his  departure,  Mucha, 
the    attendant    of    Casimir,  arrived   with    fresh 
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despatches,  in  which  the  young  Vasovicz  sent 
word  to  his  father  and  Mary,  that  a  soldier  who 
had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  had 
given  information  that  Krai'ewski,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  had  been  taken  prisoner, 
and  consequently,  would  not  be  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  the  battle  that  was  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow.  A  Swede,  who  had  been  captured 
in  a  reconnoissance  had  confirmed  these  tidings. 

This  announcement  was  a  slight  lenitive  to 
the  heart- scathing  disquietude  of  Mary.  Her 
poignant  anguish  was  succeeded  by  calm 
melancholy,  yet  the  lily  hue  of  her  cheeks  did 
not  give  place  to  the  bloom  of  the  rose,  and  she 
could  not  feed  her  imagination  with  the  happy 
illusion  of  beholding  her  lover  again. 

Yet  the  news  of  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Kirholm  filled  every  Polish  heart  with  joy, 
borne  on  the  rapid  wings  of  fame  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and  principally  into  Samo- 
gitia  which  was  not  very  far  from  Livonia.  But 
hours, — days  passed  away,  and  no  express  from 
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Casimir  or  KraYewski  came.     This  inexplicable 
silence  began  to  occasion  the  deepest  alarm. 

As  the  Princess  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  from  the  most  authentic  sources  all  the 
details  of  this  great  day,  the  Canon  proposed  to 
set  out  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
from  her  the  necessary  particulars. 

The  Starost,  importuned  by  Mary,  and 
disturbed  at  the  same  time  by  the  most  painful 
anxiety,  resolved  to  repair  with  his  niece  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  in  order  to  hear  the 
truth  from  the  Commander-in-chief  himself. 

It  was  decided  that  they  should  commence 
their  journey  immediately.  The  carriages  were 
in  readiness  at  the  door — when  Snarska  rushed 
into  Mary's  room,  and  threw  herself,  pale 
and  trembling,  at  her  feet.  Nor  could  Mary, 
with  all  her  efforts,  release  herself  from  her 
embrace. 

"  My  dear  mistress,''  cried  she,  "angel  from 
above !  I  implore  you,  do  not  yet  leave  the 
castle.     I  am   vour  servant,  and  vour  uncle's. 
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I  have  been  your  mother's ;  she  grew  up  on 
my  knees — my  kisses  lulled  her  to  repose — my 
kisses  awaked  her.  I  was  born  in  the  family, 
and  fain  would  I  die  for  it.  As  long  as  you 
are  here,  no  harm  can  happen  to  you,  no  spirit 
of  evil  exercise  a  fatal  influence  over  you. 
You  are  in  sorrow,  my  dear,  dear  mistress ! 
Together  with  Jenny,  I  will  watch  over  you 
night  and  day.  I  will  spare  neither  pains  nor 
cares :  I  will  pray  for  you.  I  will  sing  hymns 
to  soothe  and  tranquillize  you.  Oh,  go  not 
away  !  in  the  name  of  heaven  !  stay,  stay,  my 
dear  mistress,  and  all  will  be  well." 

Mary  fell  into  Snarska's  arms,  and  both  shed 
tears  of  bitter  anguish. 

Mary  was  now  informed  that  her  uncle  was 
waiting  for  her,  he  had  counselled  her  to  remain 
while  he  himself  went  to  make  every  possible 
search  and  inquiry ;  but  seeing  that  she  was 
immoveable,  and  that  a  compliance  with  his 
suggestions  might  be  attended  with  consequences 
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fatal  to  her  health,  he  had  decided  that  she 
should  accompany  him. 

As  Mary  was  about  to  step  into  the  carriage, 
she  was  affectionately  greeted  by  the  domestics 
of  the  household,  who  had  assembled  to  bid 
her  adieu,  for  their  fair  mistress  united  to  her 
personal  charms  every  virtue  than  can  adorn  a 
female. 

In  the  whole  vicinity  of  Ravdan,  her  kind- 
ness, her  good  nature,  and  gentleness,  her  active 
and  retiring  beneficence  were  applauded  and 
admired ;  she  was  adored  by  all  that  knew  her, 
and  all  heaped  blessings  on  her  name  ;  her 
uncle  regarded  her  as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven 
to  grace  his  dwelling,  and  shed  the  dew  of  hap- 
piness upon  his  declining  years. 

IVlary,  having  again  embraced  Snarska,  and 
thanked  the  domestics  for  their  kind  feelings 
towards  her,  commenced  her  journey  with  her 
uncle  and  Jenny.  Mucha  rode  before  the 
carriage. 
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As  she  went  along  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
she  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  gothic  towers  of 
Ravdan,  till  they  were  lost  to  her  view. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  journey,  about  mid- 
day, the  fog,  which  enshrouded  the  landscape 
around,  was  penetrated  and  dispersed  by  the 
sun,  which  now  shone  majestically  forth  upon 
the  bright  blue  cloudless  sky. 

As  they  approached  the  scene  of  Chodkievicz's 
glory,  they  perceived,   on   the   left,  the   gilded 
spires  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Riga,  shining  like 
burnished  gold,  as  the  sun-beams  fell  upon  them  ; 
and  on  the  right  they  beheld  the   church,  the 
cloister,  the  fortress  of  Kirholm   built  upon  a 
rising  ground,   which  seen  at  a  distance  did  not 
appear  to  be  surrounded  by  the  river.     In  a  few 
seconds  after,  long  and  dark  walls,   and  forests 
of  masts  came   distinctly  into  view.     Soon  the 
majestic   Dzwina,    true  mother  of   Lithuanian 
rivers,  alternately  unfolded  and  concealed  among 
high  undulating  sand-hills,  the  broadsheet  of  its 
waters  as  they  swept  down  to  mingle   with  the 
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proud     and      hoary-crested     billows     of     the 
Baltic. 

At  this  moment  they  had  just  met  some 
Swedish  prisoners,  who,  having  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  leave  the  hospitals,  were  on  their 
way,  under  an  escort,  to  the  interior  of  Poland. 

Vasovicz  and  his  niece  alighted  and  addressed 
the  most  anxious  inquiries  to  the  whole  party 
upon  the  object  of  their  search.  A  common 
soldier,  having  heard  the  description  of  Krai- 
ewski's  person,  informed  the  Colonel  that  on 
the  day  before  the  battle  he  had  seen,  at  the 
head -quarters  with  his  own  eyes,  a  Captain  of 
that  name,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner. 

"  The  King,"  said  he,  "  gave  him  a  kind 
r  eception, ordered  his  wounds  to  be  dressed,  and 
admitted  him  to  his  table,— and  the  principal 
officers  shewed  him  every  possible  politeness. 
On  the  day  of  the  battle,"  continued  the  man, 
"  the  Polish  prisoners  were  conducted,  at  a 
very  early  hour,  behind  the  little  village  of 
Blumenthal,  nearer  to  the  sea  ;  with  them  wr.^ 
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recognised  the  officer  alluded  to,  who  con- 
sequently must  be  safe  and  sound  either  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  in  some  fort  in  Sweden." 

He  had  no  sooner  concluded  his  information 
than  Mary,  in  the  distraction  of  her  joy,  heeding 
neither  the  presence  of  so  many  persons,  nor  the 
decorum  of  her  sex,  sprung  towards  the  soldier, 
and  seizing  his  hand  kissed  it  repeatedly  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  happy  intelligence  he 
had  communicated  She  then  burst  into  tears, 
So  sudden  had  been  this  ingenuous  but  ex- 
travagant expression  of  her  emotion,  that  the 
Swede,  withdrawing  his  hand  seemed  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  the  angelic  being  that  had  so  saluted 
him,  and  he  stood  in  a  stupor  of  amazement 
and  admiration.  Vasovicz  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  being  now  a  little  re-assured,  promised  a 
large  pecuniary  reward  and  a  horse,  which 
Mucha  considered  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
master's  stud,  to  any  one,  who  should  first  give 
him  positive  information,  relative  to  Casimir 
and  Kraiewski.     Mary  and  her  uncle  resumed 
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their  places  in  their  carriages,  which  after  a  few 
minutes  stopped  at  a  fisherman's  hut,  and  wa? 
soon  ferried  across  the  river.  While  the  mighty 
flood  was  sullenly  sweeping  by  the  sides  of  the 
sluggish  bark,  numerous  flocks  of  sea-birds  with 
their  grey  wings  and  white  breasts  rose  from  the 
dark  desert  of  waters,  sending  forth  their  pro- 
longed and  plaintive  screams.  Further  down 
the  river,  in  the  lofty  regions  of  the  air,  dark 
legions  of  carrion-crows,  with  a  few  hawks  and 
vultures  interspersed,  were  wheeling  over  a  few 
solitary  pines  between  a  precipice  and  the  sea, 
which  displayed  its  bright  sun-lit  waves  in  the 
distance. 

The  anxious  travellers  had  no  sooner  reached 
the  river's  bank,  than  they  resolved,  in  the 
first  place,  to  repair  to  the  village  of  Blu- 
menthal,  and  thence  to  the  spot  where  the  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  Swedes  had  re-embarked. 
The  ground,  over  which  they  passed,  was 
strewed  with  gore-encrusted  helmets,  shivered 
lances,   broken  muskets,    cannon-balls,  and  the 
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dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  half  devoured  by 
birds  and  beats  of  prey,  with  scattered  and 
mangled  limbs, — loathsome  to  behold. 

Unable  to  gain  satisfactory  tidings  at  the 
village,  they  proceeded  straight  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic.  Whilst  their  vehicle  was  slowly  pro- 
gressing over  the  uneven  track,  the  gorgeous 
dial  of  eternity  was  about  to  sink  into  an  ocean 
of  flame,  that  was  reflecting  a  blood-red  glare 
upon  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  beautiful, 
lively,  and  splendid  capital  of  Livonia,  which  was 
viewing  itself  languishingly  in  the  golden  mirror 
of  its  gulf. 

A  long  rumbling  sound,  like  the  distant  rolling 
of  a  muffled  drum  now  reached  the  ear,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction,  at  broken  intervals,  as  it 
were,  the  piteous  howling  of  a  dog. 

The  birds  of  prey  still  continued  to  hover  over 
the  same  knot  of  pines,  struggling  against  the 
rising  blast,  now  soaring  to  a  prodigious  eleva- 
tion, now  stooping  rapidly  to  the  very  summits 
of  the  trees  and  again  darting  aloft,   as  if  their 
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keen  eyes,  or  a  secret  instinct  warned  them  that 
the  time  was  at  hand,  when  they  might  gorge 
themselves  with  a  banquet  which  they  dared  not 
yet  approach. 

All  now  alighted  from  the  carriage,  near  the 
rock  on  the  road  to  Riga.  Mary,  drawn  as  it 
were  by  a  spell  to  this  desolate  spot,  rushed  far 
away  from  her  companions  to  penetrate  this 
mystery.  As  she  drew  near,  her  mind  reverted 
painfully  to  her  dream,  in  which  she  had  beheld 
the  darkening  groups  of  ravens.  The  whole 
current  of  her  blood  rushed  back  upon  her  heart. 
Yet  she  advanced  and  was  about  to  make  her 
way  through  some  bushes,  when  a  wild  animal 
came  bounding  towards  her  with  eyes  flashing 
fire.  But  it  had  no  sooner  reached  her  than 
yelling  and  frisking  with  joy  it  placed  its  paws 
upon  her  neck  and  licked  her  face;  then  ashamed, 
as  it  were,  of  these  demonstrations  of  gladness, 
the  creature  trembled  in  everv  limb  and  uttered 
a  low  piteous  moan. 

"  Medor  !    Medor  !    my  dear   Medor  !"    ex- 
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claimed  Mary,  who  had  just  recognised  the  dog. 
The  faithful  animal  looked  up  at  her,  then 
gently  seizing  her  gown  with  his  teeth,  pulled 
her  along — he  stopped,  he  again  repeated  his 
melancholy  cry,  and  walked  on. 

Mary  followed  him, — she  gained  the  summit 
of  a  cliff  that  looked  down  upon  and  defied  the 
billows  at  its  foot.  She  gazed  around  with 
straining  eyes,  and  between  two  solitary  pines 
that  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  steep,  she  beheld  a 
human  corpse  transfixed  with  a  hiltless  sword, — 
she  descended  with  headlong  speed  and  before 
her  lay  the  dead  body  of  Kraiewski.  Doubt  for 
a  moment  perplexes  her.  She  is  stupified  with 
horror. — It  is, — it  is  the  body  of  her  lover  ! 

His  face  presented  a  revolting  spectacle  of 
hideous  ghastliness.  It  was  of  a  sickening 
greenish  hue,  interspersed  with  lurid  spots.  A 
portion  of  his  dark-flowing  locks  had  fallen  off 
the  scalp,  the  remainder  was  hanging  by  a  feeble 
tenure.  The  sockets  of  those  eyes,  once  so 
tender,  so  animated,  so  noble,  were  now  rayless 
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and  hollow.  The  death-birds  had  banqueted  on 
those  sightless  orbs.  From  that  mouth,  which 
had  so  recently  imprinted  rapturous  kisses,  the 
whole  of  the  upper  lip  had  been  torn  away, 
leaving  the  teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness  to  con- 
trast with  the  livid  shreds  around  them.  The 
unsightly  mass  of  corruption  presented  indubit- 
able traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
talons  and  beaks  of  the  birds  of  prey,  giving 
tacit  evidence  that  the  dog  had  scented  out  his 
master  some  time  after  he  had  perished. 
Myriads  of  tangled  worms  in  ceaseless  writhings 
were   revelling    on    the    noisome    remnant    of 

mortality. 

#  #  *  #  * 

One  of  his  arms,  now  stripped  of  its  once  sentient 
covering,  and  terminated  by  the  bony  wrecks 
of  his  hand,  lay  stretched  upon  the  ground,  the 
other  rested  upon  his  bosom,  and  on  one  of  his 
fingers,  with  their  elongated  nails  that  had 
grown  after  death,  the  nuptial  ring  was  yet 
remaining. 
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Close  to  the  body  was  the  carcase  of  a  wolf, 
and  its  throat  appeared  to  have  been  torn  by  the 
fangs  of  the  dog, — that  faithful  dog  now  reduced 
to  the  last  degree  of  extenuation   by  want  of 
food. 

As  Mary  stood  over  the  corpse  of  her  well- 
beloved,  reeking  with  putrefaction   and  in  the 
most  heart-sickening  stage  of  its  progress  from 
dissolution  to   dust,   her  anguish  vented  itself 
neither  in  words  nor  in  gestures,  nor  in  tears. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed,  glazed,  passionless, — and 
that  still,  speechless,  marble  torpor  bespoke    a 
deeper  agony   than  the  wildest  paroxysms  could 
have  betrayed, — but   for  a  momentary  tremor 
and  convulsion  of  the  muscles,  it  might  have 
seemed  that  the  chilling  ice-wind  of  despair  had 
swept  over  that  fair  form  and  frozen  it  into  the 
semblance  of  a  statue. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Starost,  Jenny,  and 
Mucha,  who  were  closely  following  her,  arrested 
their  footsteps  on  beholding  her  in  this  attitude, 

VOL.  Ill  K 
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and  fearful  that  they  might  startle  the  spirit 
from  its  earthly  tenement,  they  dared  not 
move  from  the  place  whence  they  had  first 
seen  her.  A  death-like  silence  reigned.  The 
dog  at  intervals  licked  the  face  of  the  fallen 
warrior,  then  looked  up  at  Mary,  and  obtaining 
neither  caress  nor  reply,  raised  a  lamentable 
howl. 

But  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  ere  the  hollow 
rolling  of  a  drum,  mingled  with  the  distant 
pealing  of  a  funeral  knell,  became  more  and 
more  distinct.  Presently,  the  red,  sickly  light 
of  torches  penetrated  the  gloom  ;  priests  in 
sable  garb  were  dimly  seen,  labouring  with  slow 
step  through  the  loose,  yielding  sand,  behind  a 
hearse  bearing  a  coffin.  The  sad  and  melan- 
choly notes  of  the  De  profundis,  added  to  th? 
solemnity  of  the  scene. 

The  procession  entered  the  cemetery  of  the 
village  of  Blumenthal.  A  strange  undefinable 
sensation  crept  over  the  frame  of  Yasovicz,  who 
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sent  the  Cossack  to  ask  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased,— he  returned,  and  made  known  to  the 
unhappy  father,  that  by  the  order  of  Chodkie- 
vicz,  the  body  of  Casimir  had  been  brought  for 
interment. 

On  hearing  this,  Jenny  sent  forth  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

We  will  throw  a  veil  over  the  sufferings  of 
the  father.  The  terrible  announcement  did  not 
produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  Mary,  who  still 
remained  motionless,  except  that  she  raised  her 
right  hand,  and  continued  pointing  to  the  body 
of  Kraiewski.  Soon,  however,  she  began  to 
tremble  violently,  and  raising  a  scream  of  horror, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  corpse,  shedding 
floods  of  tears,  and  embracing  the  tainted  clay, 
with  so  much  violence,  that  no  human  power 
would  have  been  able  to  tear  her  from  it.  She 
then  relaxed  her  clasping  arms,  addressed  it 
by  the  tenderest  names,  with  an  accent  so 
affecting,  so  deplorable,   that  the  heaven  itself, 
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unable  to  change  the  decrees  of  nature,  seemed 
touched  by  her  grief,  and  shed  tears  of  pity, 
which  fell  in  drops  of  dew  upon  the  rock.  She 
then  fell  on  her  knees,  and  directing  her  gaze 
to  the  blue  firmament,  pronounced  these  words : 
"  O  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  my  patron  saint, 
I  have  ever  culled  the  choicest  flowers  to  adorn 
thy  holy  image  ;  I  have  ever  invoked  thee  with 
fervent  prayer;  thou  art  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
give  back  life  to  Stanislaus." 

But  it  was  the  voice  in  the  desert. 

"  O  all  ye  holy  angels  and  archangels,  ye  host 
of  heaven  !  intercede  for  me,  and  give  back  life 
to  Stanislaus." 

But  it  was  still  the  voice  in  the  desert. 

"  O  eternal  God,  powerful  creator  of  all 
things, — thou,  whom  no  mind  can  comprehend, 
no  tongue  define  ;  thou,  who  rulest  so  many 
worlds;  thou,  who  by  thy  will  alone,  canst 
confound,  destroy,  and  create  them  again  ! 
have  pity   upon    a   poor  orphan  !    Thou,    who 
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canst  do  all  things,  give  back  life  to  Sta- 
nislaus r 

But  it  was  still  the  voice  in  the  desert. 

Mary  then  stood  up.  "  O  man  !"  said  she 
with  bitterness,  "  thou  art  but  a  fleeting  dream, 
thou  existest  only  for  regret  and  sorrow,  and 
thou  art  mere  nothingness,  except  by  the  sinister 
doubt  of  thy  soul,  and  the  frightful,  poignant 
melancholy  of  thy  thoughts." 

She  then  added : — 

"  Forth  from  thy  cavern,  dark  vengeance, 
shew  thyself,  lend  me  thy  poisons  and  thy  arrows  ! 
close  my  heart  against  pity,  that  I  may  enwrap 
the  stars  and  the  heaven,  the  land  and  the  sea, 
in  one  vast  winding  sheet,  and  plunge  them 
together,  with  myself,  into  the  abyss  of  torture, 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  eternal  hell  !  Yes,  a 
time  will  come,  when  this  world  shall  no  longer 
scoff  at  my  woes,  and  when  it  will  wander  out 
of  its  orbit  in  infinite  space.  Powers  of  dark- 
ness !  blessed  be  ye  !  I  now  invoke  your  protec- 
tion ;  I  obey  your  orders." 
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In  her  frenzy,  she  gave  utterance  to  the 
direst  imprecations,  but  the  wind  that  had  sud- 
denly began  to  rage,  swept  them  away  unheard, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

On  a  sudden  she  became  calm  ;  her  features 
assumed  their  usual  complacency, — an  angelic 
smile  reposed  on  her  lips. — She  began  to  dance, 
and  to  sing  Podolian  airs*  round  the  body  of 
KraVewski ;  she  pursued  her  mazy  round,  dancing 
and  singing  still ;— then,  with  the  rushing  speed 
of  the  storm-blast,  she  darted  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  and  sprang  into  the  waves.  Medor 
followed  to  rescue  her ;  — he  swam  and  supported 
her  above  the  billows  ;  — the  resistless  tide  hurried 
him  from  the  shore  to  the  open  sea  ; — both  were 
engulphed  in  the  mighty  waters. 

There  was  no  boat  near ;  the  cliffs  were  high 
and  precipitate; — to  save  her  was  impossible. 
She  shewed  herself  once,  and  sunk  to  rise  no 
more. 

At  this  moment,   several  carriages   were  seen 

*  See  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Podolia. 
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advancing  with  the  utmost  speed ;  they  stopped 
near  the  rock.  The  Canon  and  the  Princess 
ascended  the  steep  with  breathless  haste  : 
"  Where  is  Mary  ?"  exclaimed  the  latter,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  snap  her  very  heart-strings 
with  anguish. 

Vasovicz  was  leaning  against  a  tree, — the 
Canon  addressed  him,  but  received  no  reply, — 
he  touched  him  with  his  hand, — he  was  silent 
still ; — he  shook  him  with  violence  :  Vasovicz 
fell  lifeless  upon  the  rock. 

The  wind  was  hushed ;  the  surges  drooped 
their  foamy  crests,  and  trembled  ; — the  earth 
shook,  and  an  unknown  voice,  solemn  and  ter- 
rible as  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment,  re- 
sounded :  "  There  is  a  God  !" 

Then  the  star  of  ruin,  like  the  pale  torch  of 
the  past,  rose  in  proud  magnificence  from  the 
waves,  to  glide  o'er  the  dark  blue  vault  of 
heaven  amid  the  countless  stars.  All  was  silent 
and   peaceful  ;    not   a  sound    reached  the  ear, 
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save  the  faint  wailings  of  the  breeze,  blended 
with  the  dying  echoes  of  the  deep,  as  they 
stole  at  intervals  along  the  inhospitable  shore. 


NOTES. 


On  the  elevation  of  Vrede's  family. 
Page  170. 

After  the  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  IX. 
(Duke  of  Sudennania)  had  been  completely 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Kirgholm,  in  the  flight 
he  was  pursued  by  several  Poles,  who  were  on 
the  point  of  overtaking  him,  when  a  common 
Swedish  soldier,  Henry  Vrede,  gave  the  King 
his  horse,  and  was  cut  in  a  thousand  pieces  in  his 
stead. 

The  King  on  arriving  close  to  the  sea  shore, 
observed  among  the  prisoners,  who  were  to  be 
put  on  board  the  Swedish  vessels,  the  well 
known  Pole,  Stanislaus  Krai'ewski ;  maddened 
with  rage  by  the  veracity  of  his  prediction,  he 
ran  his  sword  through  the  body  of  the  unfor- 

k  *2 
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tunate  prisoner,  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
Being  unable  to  draw  out  his  sword  with  sufficient 
speed,  he  broke  the  blade,  and  having  carried 
off  the  valuable  hilt,  took  refuge  on  board  one 
of  his  ships.  When  he  had  reached  Sweden, 
he  attested  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Yrede 
by  numerous  gifts  and  acts  of  kindness  ;  at  a 
subsequent  period,  his  grand-daughter,  Queen 
Christina,  raised  a  member  of  this  familv  to  the 
dignity  of  baron,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
sublime  devotedness  of  the  generous  Swede. 

In  after  times,  the  house  of  Wrede,  or  Yrede. 
became  distinguished  throughout  Europe. 


Life  of  Peter  Sapieha. 
Page  170. 


The  heroic  chief,  whose  great  exploits  asto- 
nished all  the  North  and  the  East  of  Europe, 
penetrated  even  to  the  confines  of  Asia,  and 
adorned  the  annals  of  his  country  with  some  of 
their  finest  pages,  is  too  highly  deserving  of 
national  gratitude,  and  brings  to  mind  too  many 
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glorious  recollections,  that  his  renowned  name 
should  not  be  handed  down  to  the  admiration 
of  the  most  remote  posterity. 

John  Peter  Sapieha,  Starost  of  Usviat,  born 
in  Lithuania  of  noble  and  wealthy  parents, 
belonged  to  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  :  his  family  sprung 
from  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Jagellons. 
He  is  descended  from  Narymund,  second  son 
of  Gedymin,  Grand  Due  of  Lithuania,  the 
celebrated  conqueror  of  Kiiov,  according 
to  the  historian  Naruszevicz.  From  the  elder 
branch  of  the  same  Narymund,  descends  also 
the  Princes  Galiczyn,  and  Kurakin's  families, 
well  known  in  Russia.  The  Sapieha  are  twice 
Princes;  John  Peter  Sapieha  (cousin  of  Lew 
[Lion]  Grand  Chancellor,  and  Grand  Constable 
of  Lithuania),  in  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  mani- 
fested a  decided  inclination  to  follow  the  noble 
profession  of  arms,  and  even  at  that  early  age, 
began  to  be  moved  by  the  first  impulses  of  a 
longing  after  immortality. 
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He    had    no    sooner    sheathed    himself    in    a 
panoply  of  refulgent  steel,  and  glowing  with  all 
the  fervour  and  impetuosity  of  youth,  appeared 
on    the    arena    of    dangers,    than    proud    and 
ensanguined  fame   loaded  him  with  her  favours, 
and  treated  him  as  her  cherished  child.     Ac- 
customed   to   a   hardy  life,  trained   up  to  en- 
durance by  his  attachment  to  violent  exercise, 
brave  and  undaunted,   bold  and   enterprising, 
possessing  all   the  high  qualities,   and    adven- 
turous spirit  of  the  Norman  Knights,  whom  he 
resembled,  he  seemed  capable  of  achieving  the 
most  extraordinary  deeds,  and  even   of  winning 
a  crown  by  valour,  and    the   sword.      Having 
already  gained  renown  in  the  Livonian  wars,  he 
played,  as  we  have  just  seen,  an  important  part 
in  the  celebrated  victory  of  Kirgholm. 

When  the  appearance  of  a  new  Demetrius 
plunged  the  Moscovite  empire  into  terrible 
calamities,  he  quitted  the  great  Chodkievicz, 
and  hastened  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  to 
offer   his  services    to    that  daring    usurper,   by 
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whom  he  was  well  received,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  army.  For  two 
years  he  continued  to  command  the  troops  of 
the  false  Demetrius,  marching  from  triumph  to 
triumph,  and  reaping  a  harvest  of  unfading  glory. 
To  give  an  idea  of  his  personal  bravery,  and 
military  talents,  we  should  far  exceed  our 
prescribed  limits,  and  indeed,  it  would  require 
whole  volumes  to  contain  them.  We  will, 
therefore,  notice  some  of  his  principal  achieve- 
ments. 

The  false  Demetrius  had  no  sooner  invested 
him  with  the  command  of  his  army,  than  he 
began  to  pursue  and  disperse  the  enemies  of 
that  impostor.  While  he  was  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  the  fort  of  St.  Troyca,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Moscow,  at  one  time,  he  directed 
a  vigilant  eye  to  that  city,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  it,  at  another  time,  by 
spreading  terror  in  every  direction,  he  mowed 
down  the  numerous  phalanxes  of  the  Muscovites 
successively  brought  against  him,  took  towns  by 
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storm,  and  gained  battle  after  battle.  Fire, 
carnage  and  death  marked  his  career  of  havoc 
and  devastation. 

Having  been  apprised,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  victories  he  had  gained,  the  Czar  Szuyski 
had  despatched  against  him  his  brother  Ivan  at 
the  head  of  fifty  thousand  chosen  men,  and  a 
numerous  park  of  artillery,  Sapieha  hastily 
assembled  five  thousand  men,  and  came  up 
with  him  at  Zaviszyn.  The  shock  was  severe 
and  bloody,  and  success  was  long  uncertain; 
ever  in  the  hottest  of  the  action,  performing  by 
turns  the  duties  of  chief  and  soldier,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  face  by  a  musket-ball.  Heed- 
ing neither  the  pain  nor  the  blood  that  flowed 
from  his  wound,  he  continued  fighting  for 
several  hours,  heading  the  charges  and  giving 
his  orders  with  precision.  He  at  length  broke 
the  enemy's  lines  and  pursued  them  far  from 
the  scene  of  strife.  The  death  of  the  principal 
chief,  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  and  twenty 
standards,    the   destruction    of    nearly   all    the 
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hostile  army  were  the  trophies  of  this  victory, 
which  appeared  to  inflict  a  death-blow  upon  the 
reign  of  the  Czar  Szuyski,  and  to  secure  the 
definitive  triumph  of  Demetrius. 

It  seems  that  the  positive  refusal  of  the 
jealous  Prince  Rozynski,  another  celebrated 
Polish  chief  in  the  service  of  the  false  Demetrius, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  forces  under 
Sapieha,  was  the  principal  cause  of  preventing 
the  latter  from  making  a  serious  attack  upon 
the  capital,  which,  in  that  case>  must  have 
fallen. 

Sapieha,  confining  himself  therefore  to  a 
strict  blockade  of  Moscow,  directed  his  efforts 
to  another  quarter.  Ere  long  Susdal,  Szuia, 
Pereaslaw,  Rostow,  and  after  a  vigorous  but 
ineffectual  resistance,  Jaroslaw,  Kostroma,  Ha- 
licze,  Uglecz,  Novogorod,  yielded  to  his  victo- 
rious arms.  But  a  short  time  after,  he  repulsed 
and  dispersed  another  army  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  scarcely  returned  the  sword  to  its  scabbard, 
when  a  fresh  corps  of  thirty  thousand  Moscovites, 
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commanded  by  experienced  captains,  was 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Sapieha,  near 
Suzdal.  All  the  materiel  of  the  artillery,  the 
military  chests  and  standards  fell  into  his  hands. 
On  this  occasion,  Lissowski,  second  in  command 
to  Sapieha,  a  Lithuanian  nobleman,  performed 
the  most  astonishing  feats  of  valour.*  Being 
sent  by  his  superior  to  the  south  of  the  empire, 
he  fulfilled  his  mission  but  too  faithfully  for 
the  enemy,  rushing  through  the  country  with 
the  speed  of  a  meteor,  he  exterminated  all  that 
he  encountered,  all  that  opposed  his  passage, 
and  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
sea,  returned  with  numerous  prisoners,  and  rich 
spoils. 

These  terrible  reverses  brought  about  the 
submission  of  all  Moscovy.  Numerous  throngs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  various  towns  and  districts, 
headed  by  their  priests  bringing  bread  and  salt, 

*  The  Lisoioczyki,  a  sort  of  light,  irregular  cavalry,  which 
performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valour  and  gave  no  quarter, 
according  to  Niemcewicz,  took  their  name  from  the  above 
Lissowski. 
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advanced  to  meet  Sapieha.  All  the  towns 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  all  the  Tartars,  tri- 
butary to  the  empire,  did  homage  for  their 
states  and  armies  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror — 
he  received  them  with  courtesy  and  benevolence, 
and  sent  them  to  Demetrius. 

Many  of  the  private  friends  of  the  Polish 
General,  aware  of  the  Pretender's  ignoble  birth 
and  pusillanimity,  counselled  Sapieha  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  seize  upon 
the  sceptre  of  the  empire  ;  encouraging  him  by 
the  almost  certain  expectation  that  the  Tartar 
hordes  and  other  armies,  admiring  his  noble 
qualities,  would  not  fail  to  support  him  by  every 
possible  means. 

The  rumour  of  Sapieha's  liaison  de  cozur  with 
the  Czarina  Mary  Maniszek  seemed  calculated 
to  remove  many  obstacles  that  might  otherwise 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  successful 
usurpation. 

But  Sapieha,  thanking  them  for  their  friendly 
dispositions,  and  rewarding  them  for  their  zeal 
with  ample  presents,  replied,  that  faithful  to  his 
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engagements,  he  could  not  consent  to  be  guilty 
of  perfidy  towards  a  man  against  whom  he  had 
nothing  to  object  personally,  and  that  even  if 
Szuyski  and  Demetrius  were  removed,  the  King 
of  Poland,  having  so  many  old  grievances  against 
the  Moscovites,  would  not  fail  to  interfere  and 
terminate  the  war  by  placing  the  crown  upon 
the  head  of  the  young  Ladislaus ;  thus  giving 
them  to  understand  that  as  long  as  so  many 
barriers  were  opposed  to  him,  he  could  not  pre- 
sume to  think  of  his  own  interest  and  overlook 
that  of  his  mother-countrv. 

The  constant  vigilance  of  Sapieha  in  the  in- 
vestment of  Moscow,  reduced  that  city  to  the 
last  extremity.  Prince  Gagarin  came  to  the 
camp  to  offer  his  submission  to  Demetrius.  On 
his  return,  he  published  throughout  the  city,  that 
the  latter  bore  no  resemblance  in  feature  or 
person  to  the  true  Demetrius,  and  that  he  was 
unworthy  of  the  throne.  Such  an  announce- 
ment, and  above  all  the  certainty  of  the  prompt 
arrival  of  reinforcements  sent  by  the  King  of 
Sweden,  with  whom  Szuyski  had  just  concluded 
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a  treaty  through  the  mediation  of  his  nephew 
Skopin,  propped  up  for  a  while  the  cause  of  the 
Czar. 

Pontus  de  la  Gardie  had  no  sooner  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  Swedes  than  Zborowski 
pushed  forward  from  the  camp  of  Demetrius  to 
attack  them.  He  encountered  them  near 
Torsk,  overthrew  their  vanguard  and  killed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  of  their  men.  Pontus 
fell  back  as  far  as  Twer,  closely  pressed  by 
Vilamowski,  over  whom  he  gained  an  advantage 
near  Novogorod. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  Sapieha  having 
learned  than  Pontus  was  still  in  position  near 
Twer,  hastily  assembled  his  troops,  and  issuing 
from  his  camp  at  Tuszyn  advanced  with  forced 
marches  to  attack  him. 

At  the  news  of  this  movement,  which  by 
chance  transpired,  the  Swedish  army  was  seized 
with  a  complete  panic,  and  Pontus,  although  his 
forces  were  more  numerous,  fearing  to  measure 
his  strength  with  this  formidable  General,  made 
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a  rapid  retreat  as  far  as  Kaluszyn,  on  the  banks 
the  Volga,  where  he  joined  the  formidable  armies 
of  the  Moscovites.  Sapieha,  although  his  hopes 
were  frustrated,  having,  nevertheless,  received 
positive  intelligence  that  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  chiefs,  so  much  so, 
that  the  two  armies  had  separate  encampments, 
regardless  of  the  disproportion  of  his  forces, 
immediately  formed  the  bold  design  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  dis-union  and  of  fight- 
ing them  in  succession.  He  soon  reached 
Kaluszyn,  and  drew  up  his  troops  to  give  battle 
to  the  Swedes,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  lost  the  whole  of 
their  rear-guard  by  the  furious  attack  of  the 
Poles,  and  retreated  into  a  fortified  camp. 

Sapieha,  far  from  being  discouraged,  invested 
it  on  all  sides,  cutting  off  the  water  from  it,  and 
would  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  if  the  sudden  appearance  and  the 
defection  of  several  of  the  regiments  of  Zborow- 
ski,  who  retired  to  Tuszyn,  to  the  camp  of  Prince 
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Rozynski  had  not  given  a  different  turn  to  affairs 
and  obliged  him  to  return  by  Pereaslaw  (where  he 
left  a  few  troops)  to  his  former  camp  near  Troyga. 
Skopin,  having  gained  intelligence  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Sapieha's  army  had  been  sent 
to  annov  the  Swedes,  advanced  towards  the 
Polish  General's  camp,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful detachment ;  Prince  Rozynski,  instead  of 
making  common  cause  with  Sapieha,  and 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  under  that  com- 
mander, of  whose  reputation  he  was  extremely 
jealous,  not  only  did  not  adopt  wise  measures, 
but  was  even  on  the  point  of  coming  to  an  open 
quarrel  with  him.  The  imposing  dignity  of 
Sapieha,  and  his  cool  contempt  of  his  menaces 
deterred  him.  He  withdrew,  however,  with  his 
forces  and  thus  abandoned  Sapieha  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  hostile  armies.  Sapieha,  expecting 
every  minute  to  be  assaulted  in  his  position, 
being  desirous  of  striking  his  adversaries  with 
amazement  by  an  act  of  daring  bravery,  and 
besides  driven  to  the  last  extremity  by  despair, 
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selected  a  hundred  warriors  amongst  the  most 
determined  of  his  men,  at  nightfall  issued  from 
his  camp,    and  at  the    head  of  these  devoted 
followers,  rushed  upon  the  Moscovite  van-guard 
composed  of  15,000  men,  near  Dymitrow.     In 
a  few  moments  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the 
dying  and  the  dead ;  and  after  a  combat,  which 
lasted  several  hours,  more  than  two  thousand  Rus- 
sians lay  dead  upon  the  field.  The  van-guard  fell 
back.     Skopin  came  to  support  it  with  his  whole 
army.     Sapieha   was  then   almost  surrounded; 
it  is  pretended  that  the  Moscovite   General,  as- 
tonished by  his  adversary's  extraordinary  bravery 
was  anxious  to  take  Sapieha  prisoner,  and   to 
offer  him  large  rewards  and  a  command  worthy 
of  his  talents,  if  he  would  pass  over  to  the  side 
of  Szuyski.   Sapieha  replied  that  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dzwina,  in  Lithuania,  he  had  an  abundance 
of  gold  and  lands,  that  he  aspired  not  to  the  ac- 
quirement of  treasures,  but  of  glory  ;  and  that 
having  never  been  a  perjurer,   he   knew  how, 
like  his  ancestors,   to  escape  from   bondage  by 
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cutting  his  way  to  safety  with  his  sword:  "  I  will 
willingly  deliver  up  my  arms  to  you,"  said  he  ; 
"if,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  nations,  you  suc- 
ceed in  con  quering  me  in  single  combat,  and  in 
case  Demetrius  should  die,  the  crown  of  the  Czars 
should  perchance  be  placed  on  my  head, 
then  I  myself  will  present  to  you  a  valuable 
sword,  if  you  appear  to  me  worthy  of  serving 
under  my  orders." 

The  conflict  was  renewed  with  the  most  de- 
termined obstinacy,  and  whether  it  was  that  the 
mighty  arm  of  Sapieha  swept  down  every  ob- 
stacle around  him,  or  whether  his  soldiers 
devoted  themselves  for  their  general,  or  whether 
destiny  sometimes  spares  the  truly  brave,  he 
made  his  way  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
accompanied  by  only  one  of  his  noble  fol- 
lowers, escaped  in  safety  from  this  superhuman 
struggle. 

On  the  following  day  Skopin,  reinforced  by 
the  Swedes,  advanced  towards  Sapieha,  with  an 
army  of  70,000  men.     Sapieha,  who  was  at  the 
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head  of  only  3000,  declined  risking  a  general 
engagement,  but  repulsed  him  :  he  then  occa- 
sioned him  great  losses  by  harassing  manoeuvres, 
and  afterwards  retired  into  an  entrenched  camp. 

Skopin,  constantly  failing  in  all  his  attempts 
upon  his  wary  but  bold  adversary,  at  length 
abandoned  him,  entered  Moscow  with  his 
Swedes,  and  supplied  the  city  with  an  abundance 
of  provisions. 

When  the  intentions  of  Sigismund,  King  of 
Poland,  became  evident,  and  the  Czarina  with 
her  husband  had  retired  to  Kaluga,  Sapieha 
followed  them  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  after 
having  razed  the  fortifications  of  Troyga,  and 
seeing  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken,  advised 
them  to  accept  some  rich  appanages  from  Sigis- 
mund, and  to  finish  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  peace. 

But  the  Czarinas  ambition  caused  her  to 
reject  this  wise  and  prudent  advice.  Many 
of  the  partisans  of  the  false  Demetrius  went  over 
to  the  King  of  Poland,   yet  they  imposed  hard 
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conditions  upon  him  as  a  reward  for  this  adhe- 
sion. Sapieha  and  Rozynski  were  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs.  Although  the  former  of  these 
officers  was  far  superior  to  the  latter  in  point  of 
talents,  yet  he  evinced  far  greater  moderation 
in  his  proposals. 

Rozynski  died  soon  afterwards.  Skopin, 
taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  which  reigned 
in  the  army  of  the  false  Demetrius,  continued 
capturing  towns  and  strengthening  his  party, 
but  he  was  poisoned  by  one  of  his  own  family, 
jealous  of  his  renown  and  influence. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Horn,  a  Swedish 
general,  attacked  Biala,  but  having  been  twice 
beaten  by  Gasiewski,  fell  back  upon  Rzow. 

After  the  celebrated  victory  of  Zolkiewski  at 
Kluzyn,  of  which  we  will  speak  in  another  place, 
and  the  taking  of  Moscow,  Sapieha  again  com- 
menced his  work  of  extermination  upon  the 
Moscovite  armies.  At  this  period  Sigismund, 
instead  of   sending    his  son  without   delay,    to 
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take  possession  of  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  and 
when  he  might  have  put  a  happy  termination 
to  the  war,  obstinately  persisted  in  besieging 
Smolensk,  and  thus,  by  multiplying  delays  and 
difficulties,  at  length  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  Muscovites,  who  recovering  in  a  slight  degree 
from  their  terror,  and  desirous  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  Poles,  especially  of  Sapieha, 
again  inspired  him  with  the  idea,  that  he  himself 
might  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  Czar. 

Sapieha  accordingly  suspended  hostilities,  and 
already  foreseeing  that  the  constant  hesitation 
of  Sigismund,  added  to  his  impolitic  conduct, 
would  not  allow  this  prince  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  invasion,  appeared  to  think  seriously  of 
his  own  interests,  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
opposed  the  entire  destruction  of  a  Russian  army, 
that  had  been  defeated  by  the  royal  Polish 
army.  But  after  long  parleys,  having  seen  that 
he  was  led  on  by  vain  illusions,  he  placed  him- 
self on  a  friendly  footing   with   Gasiewski,  the 
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chief  of  the  royal  army,  who  gave  him  a  rein- 
forcement, that  he  might  commence  a  guerilla 
warfare. 

As  a  hurricane  that  bears  down  every  thing 
it  encounters,  Sapieha  attacked  and  killed  fifteen 
thousand  Muscovites  near  Jurov,  took  by  storm 
Bartoczyn,  Monastyr,  Miludski,  Alexandrova, 
Sloboda,  and  having  in  the  course  of  five  weeks 
annihilated  armies,  captured  towns,  and  amassed 
ample  booty  and  provisions,  returned  to  the 
vicinity  of  Moscow. 

Here  having  learned  that  Gasiewski  was 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  and  had  even  lost, 
after  a  valiant  resistance,  the  fort  of  Bialymur, 
he  resolved  to  recover  this  stronghold,  and 
advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Gasiewski  without 
delay.  The  two  armies  were  separated  by  a 
river  :  Sapieha  ordered  several  squadrons  of  light 
cavalry  to  cross  it  in  the  greatest  silence,  while 
he  despatched  in  a  different  direction,  to  the 
same  destination,  seven  regiments  of  heavy 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  his  Lieutenant, 
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Mien,  to  whom  he  gave  the  necessary  instructions. 
Before  day-break  he  opened  a  canonnade  with 
all  his  artillery,  and  at  the  head  of  his  detach- 
ment overthrew  the  centre  of  the  hostile  army, 
consisting  of  eighty  thousand  Muscovites.  The 
fort  was  set  on  fire  with  red-hot  balls,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  Chodkievicz  had  arrived 
unexpectedly  and  begun  the  combat.  The  seven 
regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  shewed  themselves 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  dismounted,  and 
advanced  to  the  breach.  The  flames  and  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  augmented  the  general  terror. 
Gasiewski,  being  besieged,  and  perceiving  what 
is  going  on,  made  a  sortie,  the  fort  was  retaken, 
and  the  whole  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The 
Moscovites,  exposed  to  two  fires,  sustained  a 
terrible  check.  The  Polish  generals  effected 
a  junction,  and  provisions  were  thrown  into  the 
fort. 

These  brilliant  advantages  did  not,  however, 
bring  about  any  great  change  in  the  situation 
of  the  Poles.    The  formidable  enemy  constantly 
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repaired  their  losses  by  fresh  levies,  while  the 
Poles,  far  from  their  country,  abandoned  by  their 
King,  and  in  constant  expectation  of  impending 
death,  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  hunger  and 
misery,  especially  after  the  loss  of  Sapieha,  who 
having  retired  to  the  bank  of  the  Neglivina, 
near  Krasnoe  Siolo,  terminated  his  glorious  life 
at  Krimgrod,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1612. 
All  writers  agree  that  he  gained  thirty  battles, 
and  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Moscovites. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  his  funeral 
oration,  pronounced  by  Sarbiewski. 

"  What  posterity  so  ungrateful  as  ever  to 
forget  thee,  John  Peter  Sapieha,  Starostof  Usviat? 
Thou,  who  didst  so  often  lead  to  victory,  the 
armies  of  those  invincible  chiefs,  Nicholas  Rad- 
ziwill,  and  Charles  Chodkievicz  ; — thou,  who 
with  a  handful  of  brave  followers,  didst  spread 
the  terror  of  the  Polish  arms  from  the  Oka, 
beyond  the  Volga,  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
frontiers  of  Asia." 
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Handsome  and  gallant,  profuse  and  cour- 
teous, frank  and  gentle,  though  sometimes  harsh 
and  cruel,  possessing  an  exalted  genius,  and  a 
mind  enlightened  by  knowledge,  Sapieha  united 
the  greatest  military  talents,  to  a  bravery  truly 
chivalrous,  and  an  energy  of  character,  rarely, 
if  ever,  equalled.  War  was  his  passion,  glory 
his  dream  and  his  idol.  Every  aspiration  of 
his  soul  was  directed  to  battles  and  renown : 
he  achieved  the  conquest  of  an  army,  as  easily 
as  he  constantly  won  the  hearts  of  the  fair.  No 
one  has  ever  gained  so  many  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Moscovites,  whose  mighty  empire  he 
traversed  on  destruction's  wings,  and  no  one, 
perhaps,  was  so  much  cherished  by  the  fair 
sex. 

Sapieha  was  one  of  the  most  famous  guerilla- 
chiefs  in  the  whole  world  ;  no  one  before  him 
had  carried  this  species  of  warfare  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection,  especially  amid  the  violence 
of  a  northern  winter.  Czarnecki,  however, 
shewed  himself  equal  to  him  in  later  times,  and 
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almost  without  an  army,  delivered  Poland  from 
a  Swedish  invasion. 

Sapieha,  in  his  nature  and  character,  resem- 
bled one  of  those  blood-red  meteors,  which 
Providence  sometimes  exhibits  to  the  eyes  of 
man.  If  this  warrior  was  on  many  occasions 
obliged  to  tolerate  rapine  and  pillage,  yet  he 
exercised  an  extraordinary  ascendancy  over  his 
soldiers.  More  than  once  they  gave  him  proofs 
of  sublime  devotedness. 

Sapieha's  family  gave  birth  to  the  highest 
statesmen,  and  numerous  warriors  have  honoured 
this  noble  name,  and  exalted  their  country  by 
their  services. 

Next  to  John  Sapieha,  who  stands  unrivalled, 
Lion  Sapieha,  the  Grand  Constable  and  Grand 
Chancellor  of  Lithuania,  and  Paul  Sapieha, 
whose  feats  of  martial  enterprise  are  associated 
with  those  of  Czarnecki,  are  the  most  renowned. 

The  wealth  of  the  Sapiehas,  although  immense, 
was  not,  however,  in  former  times,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Radziwill  family,  which  was  raised  to  the 
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dignity  of  Prince  at  a  more  recent  period.  Xo 
traitor,  no  perjurer,  has  ever  sullied  this  great 
name. 

In  the  late  wars  against  the  Russians,  Eus- 
tace Prince  Sapieha,  notwithstanding  he  pos- 
sessed a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million  sterling, 
although  he  had  every  thing  to  lose  and  scarcely 
any  thing  to  gain,  without  any  motive  of  personal 
ambition,  did  not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to 
join  the  standard  of  independence,  and  he  is 
now  living  in  honourable  exile  with  many  of 
his  countrymen.  This  is  a  patriotism  as  pure 
as  the  translucent  rill,  which  allows  every  pebble, 
every  grain  of  sand,  to  be  seen  through  the 
bright  silvery  fluid  that  gurgles  over  them.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  this  family  has  never  en- 
joyed power,  nor  exercised  a  great  ascendancy, 
but  in  the  north  and  east  of  Poland.  See  the 
following  works  :  Panowanie  Zygmunta  III. 
przez  Xiemcewicza;  Pamietniki  odawney  Polsce; 
— Spiewy  historyczne  przez  Xiemcewicza  ; — 
Dyaryusz   Maszkiewicza ;    Kekopism   Weclaws- 
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kiego; — Wiek  Zygmunta  III.;  Zycie  Sapiehow 
przez  Kognowickiego. 

According  to  some  historians,  John  Peter 
Sapieha  was  called  and  is  still  called,  in  some 
parts  of  Russia,  a  Whip  of  God,  in  Polish,  Bicz 
Bozy.  There  is  also  a  proverb  on  him,  '  Gdzie 
przeszedl  Sapieha  tarn  trawa  me  rosnie,'  that  is 
to  say,  'where  Sapieha  has  passed,  the  grass 
will  never  grow  on  the  soil/ 
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The  Grand  Constable  of  Lithuania. 
Page  172. 

After  the  union  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  to  Poland,  in  1386,  as  this  Duchy  was 
the  source  from  which  the  principal  splendour  of 
the  kingdom  emanated,  all  the  highest  offices 
were  twofold.  Thus  there  was  a  Constable  and  a 
Grand  Constable  of  Lithuania,  and  also  Consta- 
ble, and  a  Grand- Constable  of  the  Crown.  No  one 
could  become  Grand- Constable  in  either  instance, 
without  having  first  been  Constable  in  the  same 
country.  The  office  of  Grand-Constable  was 
held  for  life,  and  by  the  nomination  of  the  King. 
The  Grand-Constable  of  the  Crown  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Polish  armies  ;  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  every  soldier  ; 
he  could  make  promotions  to  the  rank  of  Colonel 
inclusively  ;  he  was  by  right  a  senator.  The 
Grand-Constable  of  Lithuania  enjoyed  the 
same    prerogatives.       Sometimes   the  one   who 
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had  been  longest  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
high  rank,  or  the  Grand-Constable  of  the  Crown, 
endeavoured  to  assume  some  advantage  over 
the  other,  who  never  failed  to  make  a  successful 
opposition  to  his  attempts.  Chodkievicz  alone 
in  1621,  a  period  in  which  Poland  was  engaged 
in  one  of  her  most  perilous  wars,  was  named,  in 
conformity  with  the  public  wish  of  the  nation  and 
the  King,  supreme  Chief  of  all  the  military 
authorities  and  even  of  the  Constables;  but 
this  is  a  single  exception,  warranted  by  the  high 
renown  of  this  Captain,  who  saved  his  country, 
and  died  in  the  middle  of  his  triumphs. 

The  reign  of  Sigismund  the  Third  was  fertile  in 
heroes  ;  neither  before  nor  after  him  did  so  many 
adorn  the  annals  of  their  country.  Having  des- 
cribed one  of  the  principal  martial  achievements 
of  Chodkievicz,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  further 
details,  especially  as  his  history,  written  by 
Bishop  Naruszevicz,  contains  all  the  particulars 
of  this  hero's  life  and  warlike  career.  What 
Chodkievicz  performed  in  Livonia  during  twenty 
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years,  surpasses    all   belief,   he  captured  towns, 
burned  fleets,    and  conquered    enemies,   with- 
out troops,   without  money,    and  almost   with- 
out any  resource.     When  we  take  a  survey  of  his 
actions,  we  can  scarcely  conceive   that  any  man 
was  capable  of  surmounting  so  many  obstacles. 
On  a  different  scale   he  certainly  achieved  as 
much    in    Livonia    as   Napoleon  did    in  Italy. 
There  are  but  four  personages  that  descend  in  a 
direct  line   from    this   great   Captain,  namely, 
Alexander,  Count  Chodkievicz,  who  by  his  first 
wife  the  Countess  Valewska  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Mieczislas  and  Charles  Chodkievicz, 
and  their  sister  Sophia,  married  to  the   Count 
Victor  Ossolinski.*   One  of  the  sons  of  Chodkie- 
vicz was  sent  into  the  heart  of  Russia  during  our 
last  war,  the   other   was  an   officer  in  the  2nd 
regiment  of  Lancers  and  distinguished  himself 
at   Grochov.       Neither    of    them   is   in    exile. 
Their  father  married  a  second  wife  Miss  Szcze- 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are  only  two  Countesses 
Ossolinski  in  all  Poland,  namely  Countess  Sophia  Ossolinski 
and  her  only  daughter. 
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niowska  and  has  a  third  son  named  Boleslaus 
by  this  second  marriage.  These  three  ladies 
belonged  to  that  race  of  Polish  females,  whose 
charms  have  been  lauded,  and  whose  virtues  have 
been  admired  by  Segur,  Byron,  Madame  de 
St'ael,  and  the  Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander. 


Description  op  Podolia. 
Page  198. 

Podolia  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Poland ;  it  is  very  abundant 
and  fertile  and  at  the  same  time  exceedingly 
picturesque.  According  to  Rzaczynski,  Podolia 
formerly  extended  to  the  Black  Sea  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Boh  ;  but  the 
southern  part,  commonly  called  Pobereze,  formed 
the  Palatinate  of  Braclaw,  while  the  countries 
beyond  the  Jahorlik,  belonged  for  some  time  to 
the  1  artars.  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to 
describe  this  country  farther  than  the  river 
Morachva,  which  formerly  bounded  the  Palati- 
nate of  Podolia  (Podole.)  It  was  formed  of  three 
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districts,  namely  Kamienietz,  Latyczew,  Czer- 
wonogrod.  The  arms  of  this  province  were  a 
golden  sun  in  a  white  field. 

Podoliawas  bounded  on  the  north  by  Volhvnia. 
on  the  east  by  Morachva,  which  separated  it 
from  the  Ukraine,  on  the  south  by  Moldavia 
and  the  Dniester,  on  the  west  by  Red-Russia. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  climate  of  Podolia,  and  that  of  the  other 
Polish  provinces.  When  the  hoar-frost  covers 
the  trees  in  other  parts,  when  the  waters  still 
roll  under  the  ice,  when  the  earth  presents  one 
white  surface  of  snow,  the  fresh  verdure  is  smil- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Boh  and  the  Dniester, 
a  thousand  limpid  rills  murmur  along  their 
rocky  beds,  and  frisk  among  the  pebbles  :  the 
concerts  of  the  soaring  lark  greet  the  sunny 
sky  ;  the  ploughman  drives  his  team  through 
the  fields,  which  seldom  disappoint  his  fairt-t 
hopes.  The  temperate  climate  of  this  land  of 
milk  and  honey,  of  this  true  garden  of  Poland, 
favours  also  the  development  of  the  plants  and 
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the  shrubs.  All  the  fruits  ripen  in  the  open  air 
and  the  grass  grows  so  luxuriantly,  that  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  that  graze  in  these  vast  meads 
are  scarcely  seen  above  the  lofty  forage. 

Podolia  not  only  abounds  in  mineral  and 
vegetable  productions  but  also  in  corn.  This 
province  watered  by  the  Dniester,  the  Boh,  the 
Smotrycz,  the  Morachva,  the  Zbrucz,  the 
Studziennica,  and  many  other  rivers,  furnished 
and  still  furnishes  a  supply  of  corn  to  very  distant 
countries.  In  the  time  of  Casimir  Jagellon,  the 
Polish  port  of  Akermann  served  as  an  outlet  for 
the  productions  of  Podolia.  The  historian 
Sarnicki  remembers  having  seen  in  his  youth  an 
embassy  sent  to  meet  King  Sigismund  the  First, 
to  solicit  him  to  allow,  after  the  manner  of  his 
august  predecessors,  the  quantity  of  corn  neces- 
sary for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  suffering  a  famine,  to 
be  shipped  in  his  ports  at  a  moderate  price.  In 
the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  Cardinal  Com- 
mendoni  visited  the  cataracts  of  the   Dniester 
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near  Jampol.  He  made  a  very  interesting 
description  of  them,  with  a  view  to  establish 
an   active  trade  between   Venice  and   Podolia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  having  taken  possession  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Polish  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Black  Sea,  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  southern  countries. 

The  territories  that  form  this  province  were 
inhabited  in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Drevlians, 
a  people  of  Sclavonic  origin.  But  Sviatoslaw, 
a  Russian  Prince  of  Novogorod,  the  son  of  Igor 
father  of  Vladimir  I.  rendered  them  tributary. 
The  descendants  of  Igor  preserved  their  supre- 
macy therein  till  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  period  of  the  horrible  in- 
vasions of  the  Tartars,  who,  after  having  laid 
waste  these  regions,  subjugated  them  at  last  and 
founded  beyond  the  Jahorlik  the  towns  of 
Bakota,  Czapcakley,  Kuzmien,  Kaczybey. 
With  the  exception  of  these  colonies,  the  rest  of 
the    province  formed  a  desert.     This  state  of 
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things  lasted  till  the  time  of  Olgierd,  a  famous 
Lithuanian  conqueror,  who,  having  gathered 
together  a  body  of  troops,  made  his  appearance 
there  in  1331,  and  came  to  an  engagement  with 
a  formidable  army  of  the  Tartars  near  Sine  Vody. 
The  action  was  obstinate  and  bloody,  it  was, 
however,  decided  in  his  favour.  Forty-five 
thousand  Tartars  and  their  principal  chiefs  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  rest  were  dis- 
persed, and  Olgierd  after  having  driven  these 
wandering  tribes  from  all  Podolia,  extended, 
by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  the  Lithuanian  posses- 
sions as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  and  placed  the 
sons  of  Koryat,  his  brother  and  the  Prince  of 
Novogorod  over  the  Government  of  this  pro- 
vince. , 

About  the  same  time,  the  King  of  Poland, 
Casimir  the  Great,  in  uniting  Red-Russia  to 
his  states,  by  way  of  indemnity,  took  possession 
also  of  a  part  of  Podolia,  which,  even  subse- 
quently to  the  union  of  Lithuania  to  Poland, 
and    after    many    discussions,    was  definitively 
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ceded   to   the  crown*  and  transformed  into  a 
Palatinate  in  1434. 

Podolia  has  since  suffered  all  the  devastations 
which  attended  the  wars  carried  on  against  the 
Ottomans,  being  alternatively  the  witness  of 
the  glory  and  reverses  of  the  Polish  arms. 

By  the  treaty  of  Buczac  (1672)  it  fell  under 
Turkish  domination,  and  was  not  restored  to 
Poland  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  II.  (1699)  in 
conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Karlovitz. 

At  the  time  of  the  second  division  of  Poland, 
in  1793,  Catherine  II.  invaded  a  part  of  this 
Palatinate;  in  1795,  the  date  of  the  annihi- 
lation of  the  republic,  in  the  final  dismember- 
ment, Austria  obtained  a  notable  portion  of 
this  fine  province. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Russian  portion 
comprehends  nearly  all  the   ancient   Palatinate 


*  Poland  in  1386,  from  the  Union,  formed  two  divisions, 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania  and  Pure  Poland,  and  all 
Polish  provinces  belonged  either  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  or  Pure  Poland. 
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of  Braclav,  and  forms  the  government  of 
Podolia,  divided  into  twelve  districts.  This 
government  is,  however,  much  more  extensive 
than  the  ancient  Palatinate  of  Podolia. 

The  capital  of  all  Podolia  is  Kaminiec  Podo- 
liski,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  government  of 
this  name,  and  formerly  enlarged  and  fortified 
by  the  nephews  of  Olgierd.  It  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Smotzycz,  at  the  back  of  an 
enormous  perpendicular  rock. 

A  part  of  the  fortifications  of  this  town  was 
razed  in  1812,  by  the  order  of  the  Russian 
government — this  part  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  town  is  composed  of 
good  buildings,  the  population  is  15,000,  the 
half  of  which  are  Jews.  There  are  ten  churches, 
five  of  which  are  Catholic,  four  Greek,  and  one 
Arian.  In  the  time  of  the  Polish  government, 
the  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  life, 
were  sent  to  Kaminiec.  This  town  has  stood 
many  memorable  sieges  ;  by  its  position  and 
artificial   defences,  it   is   one   of  the   strongest 
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fortresses  in  ancient  Poland.  The  Bishopric  of 
Kaminiec,  a  very  important  ecclesiastical  post, 
was  held  by  Adam  Count  Krasinski,  who  shone 
at  the  confederation  of  Bar. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  church  of 
Kaminiec,  a  crescent  supporting  a  cross,  a 
surviving  vestige  of  Turkish  domination.  Be- 
sides Kaminiec,  there  are  in  Podolia,  the  towns 
of  Naniowce,  Felsztyn,  Sludziennic,a  Mohilow, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Dniester,  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  famous  for  fruits,  silk- 
worms, and  above  all,  remarkable  for  the 
mildest  and  softest  temperature,  in  all  Podolia ; 
Kurylowce  Czarnokoziennice,  renowned  for  its 
quarries  of  marble,  gypsum  and  alabaster,  not 
far  from  Dunaiowce,  and  on  the  acclivity  of  the 
mountains  of  Miodobory,  Antonowka,  the  palace 
and  museum  of  which  form  an  attraction  to 
travellers.  This  beautiful  domain  belongs  to 
General  Vincent  Korvin,  Count  Krasinski, 
senator,  palatine,  &c.  (He  is  Count  of  the 
French  empire,  made  by  Napoleon,  for  his  feats.) 
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Miedzyborz   with   its   magnificent   castle,    is 
one  of  the  most  spacious  in  all  Poland,  enlarged 
and  embellished  by  the   Turkish   Pashas,  and 
long  their  habitation,      This   gigantic   edifice, 
replete  with  eastern    reminiscences,   has    been 
preserved  uninjured  till  the  present  time,  and 
for    many   generations    will    retain  memorials 
of  its   ancient   splendour.      This  town   is   the 
chief  of   the   district  that    bears     its     name  ; 
Prince    Adam    Czartoryski   founded    a    school 
here   in  the   year   1819.      Potock,  built  by  a 
Potocki,   who,  in  the  time  of  Sigismund   Au- 
gustus, came  from  the  palatinate  of  Krakovia 
into  these  territories,  and  was  the  stock  of  the 
most  opulent  branch  of  that  family. 

Buczac,  with  its  fort.  It  was  at  Buczac, 
according  to  Sarnicki,  that  some  peasants  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  rocks,  a  rivulet  filled  with 
veins  and  sands  of  gold.  This  place,  renowned 
for  a  race  of  excellent  horses,  belongs  to  Austria. 
Batov,  a  place  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Polish  troops,  under  the   command  of  the 
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Constable  of  the  Crown,  Martin  Kalinowski, 
who,  in  1652,  after  having  fought  for  two  days, 
at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  men,  against  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  rebellious 
Cossacks,  led  by  Chmielnicki,  and  supported 
by  the  Tartar  hordes,  perished  sword  in  hand, 
as  well  as  the  flower  of  his  youthful  chivalry. 
The  Khan  Kantymir  then  decapitated  with  his 
own  hand,  Mark,  the  brother  of  John  Sobieski, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoner. 

It  was  in  Podolia,  at  the  town  of  Bar,  cele- 
brated by  the  confederation  which  was  formed 
there  in  1768,  and  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  terrible  struggle  against  Russian 
domination, — a  struggle  which  is  very  far  from 
being  terminated,  since  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe  demands  every  day  more  imperiously 
the  re-establishment  of  Poland. 

Among  the  places  most  worthy  of  remark  in 
Podolia,  we  may  mention  Krzywce,  a  village 
situate  amid  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tarnava  and  the  Studzieonica,  whore,  according 
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to  Ladzowski,  there  are  vast  catacombs,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  very  narrow,  and  the 
passages  so  intricate,  that  it  is  difficult  to  emerge 
from  their  mazes  without  a  clue.  On  the  sides 
of  the  walls,  there  are  many  transparent  stones, 
as  well  as  alabaster  and  marble,  upon  which 
it  is  pretended  that  bas-reliefs  are  to  be  seen. 

Under  the  little  village  of  Orm'i'any,  according 
to  the  same  author,  and  many  others,  there  are 
also  catacombs,  in  which  the  bodies  are  pre- 
served free  from  corruption.  There  were  also 
catacombs  under  Baraczow,  but  they  have  fallen 
in,  and  encumbered  the  passages. 

Although  Podolia  is  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  kingdom,  it  has  preserved  more  nation- 
ality than  the  provinces,  more  contiguous  to 
the  centre.  The  hatred  of  foreign  oppressors 
is  more  general,  and  more  determined  there 
than  in  other  parts  of  Poland.  The  following 
are  the  causes. 

Formerly  in  all  the  wars  against  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Turks  it  was  constantlv  in   the  habit  of 
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seeing  the  Polish  armies,  and  frequently  of 
witnessing  their  triumphs,  and  being  adjacent  to 
Turkey,  it  was  not  so  easily  Russianised. 

Subsequently,  being  at  all  times  overrun 
with  Russian  troops  that  acted  with  arbitrary 
cruelty  during  their  wars  with  the  Turks,  the 
inhabitants  felt  more  sensibly  the  weight  of 
slavery,  and  the  loss  of  a  country. 

It  appears  that  from  time  immemorial,  Podolia 
has  been  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  conflicts ; 
no  place  abounds  in  so  many  warlike  reminis- 
cences. It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  that  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  south  -east  of 
Poland,  every  step,  every  spot,  brings  to  recol- 
lection the  triumphs  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of 
Lithuania,  who  have  bled  and  reaped  undying 
fame  within  its  precincts. 

If  Poland  has  given  her  institutions  to  Lithu- 
ania, that  was  less  civilised  than  herself,  yet 
nearly  all  the  power  of  Poland  flowed  from  this 
source ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
acquired   territories  were    long  preserved,    and 
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remained  almost  in  their  integrity  till  our  own 
time. 

In  Poland,  the  Lithuanian  and  Podolian 
ladies  are  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the  prize 
of  beauty.  Huffland  asserts,  that  he  never  met 
with  so  fine  a  race  of  men,  and  so  many  old 
men,  as  in  Podolia,  the  climate  of  which  is  re- 
puted to  be  very  salubrious. 

The  airs  of  the  Ukraine  and  Podolia  (Dumki), 
very  common  in  the  whole  south-east  of  Poland, 
are  Ossianic,  oriental  and  plaintive.  There  is 
much  elevation  in  their  manner  of  expressing 
the  force  of  sentiment,  passion ,  and  regret,  with  a 
certain  effeminacy  of  the  south  ;  they  are  ever 
turning  upon  jetty  eyes; — they  all  end  sorrow- 
fully, and  fortunate  love  is  for  ever  interdicted 
from  their  stanzas. 

These  popular  songs  abound  in  fine  meta- 
phor, and  their  melody  has  a  powerful  charm. 
It  seems  that  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
hordes  of  Tamerlane  introduced  an  Asiatic  taste, 
which  the  formidable  sword  of  the  Grand  Dukes 
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of  Lithuania  has  been  unable  to  eradicate. 
The  tincture  of  melancholy,  with  which  these 
songs  are  imbued,  results  no  doubt  from  the 
regret  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
parts,  at  having  been  constantly  oppressed  with 
the  yokes  of  foreign  invaders.  The  famous 
Hryc,  of  which  I  will  give  the  text  and  an  inter- 
lineary  translation,  depicts  the  strong  jealousy 
which  is  felt  in  these  territories ;  it  relates  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  a  female,  wounded  in  her 
dearest  affections. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  song  is  written 
neither  in  Polish  nor  in  Russian,  but  in  a  jargon 
or  popular  language,  used  by  all  the  south  of 
Poland  and  little  Russia,  and  which,  like  every 
patois,  purely  Sclavonic,  has  a  greater  afnnity 
to  the  Polish,  than  the  Russian,  for  the  latter 
language  is  mixed  with  many  Tartar  and  foreign 
words. 
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DUMA  0  HRYCIU! 


1. 


Ne  chody  Hryciu  na  weczernyci, 

Do  not  go,  Gregory,  to  evening-parties, 

Bo  na  weczernyci  wsi  czaronyci; 

For  at  evening  parties  there  are  enchantresses ; 

A  kotra  diwczyna  czanobrywaja, 

Fear  above  all  a  damsel  with  dark  eyes, 

Ta-i  czariwnycia  sprawedliwaja. 

Since  she  is  skilful  in  foretelling  destinies. 

2. 

W  nedilu  rano  zile  kopala, 

Sunday  morning  she  gathered  a  plant, 

A  w  ponedilok  zile  polokala, 

And  Monday  she  pressed  and  washed  the  plant, 

Pryjszow  wiwtorok  zile  waryla, 

And  Tuesday  she  boiled  the  plant, 

Pryjszla  sereda  Hryciunka  stroila ; 

And  Wednesday  she  poisoned  Gregory. 

3. 

Qj  pryjszow  czetwer,  ta  wze  Hrycio  umer; 
When  Thursday  had  come  Gregory  was  no  more; 
Pryjzla  piatnycia,  pochowaly  Hrycia, 
When  Friday  came  Gregory  was  buried. 
Pryjzla  6obota  maty  donku  byla  : 
Saturday  the  mother  beat  the  girl  severely, 
Za  szczoz  ty  suko  donko  Hryciunia  stroila  ? 
Oh,  wicked  girl,  why  hast  thou  poisoned  Gregory  ? 
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4. 


Oj  maty,  maty,  zal  wwahy  ncmaje 

0  mother,  mother,  regret  destroys  the  reason, 

Nechaj  sia  Hrycio  w  dwizi  ne  kochaje 

Let  not  Gregory  court  two  damsels  together, 

Nechaj  ne  bude  ni  mini  ni  jeji, 

Let  him  be  neither  the  other's  nor  mine, 

Nechaj  sia  naist  zemli  syreji. 

But  let  him  now  taste  the  fresh  earth. 


5. 


Otoz  tobi  Hryciu  takaja  zaplata 

Thus,  to  thee,  Gregory,  thy  just  recompense 

Czetery  doszczki  dubowyi  i  temnaja  chata 

Four  planks  of  oak  and  a  dark  abode 

Szczob  pamiataly,  jaku  koryst  maiut 

That  young  people  may  remember  what  is  the  reward 

Tyi  molodce  szczo  sia  w  dwoch  kochaiut 

Of  those  who  deceive  two  damsels  at  once. 

6. 

Otoz  tobi  Hryciu  w  syrei  zemli  hnyty, 

Thus,  to  thee,  Gregory,  to  rot  now  in  the  ground, 

A  meni  molodyi  na  swibi  pozyty. 

And  to  me,  still  young,  to  enjoy  life, 

Hej  daj  Zydiwko  kwatyrku  horylki, 

Well,  Jewess,  give  a  cup  of  brandy, 

Budem  spywaty  po  Hryciu  pomynki. 

That  I  may  sing  his  funeral  rites. 
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The  following  is  a  Translation  op  the  Hryc. 

1. 

Oh  !  Gregory,  fly  the  festive  dance, 
For  witching  maids  are  fatal  there  : 
Oh  !  fear  a  black-eyed  damsel's  glance, 
Her  deadly  spells  will  raise  despair. 

2. 

She  culled  a  plant  on  Sunday  noon, 
Its  leaves  on  Monday  washed  and  pressed, 
On  Tuesday  brewed  the  draught,  and  soon 
Next  day  her  Gregory  sunk  to  rest. 

3. 

Death-cold  on  Thursday  Gregory  lay, 

On  Friday  slept  the  dead  among. 

Her  mother  beat  the  girl  next  day, 

"  He  is  poisoned  !  wretch  !  and  thine  the  wrong." 

4. 

"  Oh  mother  !  I  was  sorely  grieved, 
False  Gregory  wooed  another. 
But  now  we  are  both  of  him  bereaved, 
Chill  earth  is  his  bride,  dear  mother." 

5. 

u  Sad  now  and  drear  is  Gregory's  home, 
Four  planks  of  oak  his  well-earned  meed, 
That  youths  in  time  may  know  his  doom, 
Nor  cause  their  true  love's  heart  to  bleed." 
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G. 


"  Thus,  Gregory,  now  while  joy  is  mine, 
"lis  thine  to  moulder  and  decay, 
Come,  Jewess,  give  the  sparkling  wine, 
That  I  may  sing  his  funeral  lay." 

See   Swiecki    Sarnicki,    Marczynski,    Malte 
Brun,  and  other  historians  and  geographers,  thai 
treat  of  Poland  and  Podolia. 
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Prophet  Vernyhora. 

Before  we  come  to  the  extraordinary  pro- 
phecy of  Vernyhora  concerning  Poland,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
few  particulars  relative  to  that  mysterious  and 
interest-exciting  personage,  the  Prophet  Ver- 
nyhora. 

Vernyhora  was  born  at  Makeydany,  a  small 
village  belonging  to  the  illustrious  family  of 
Holovinski  in  the  Ukraine ;  while  he  was  yet 
young,  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  Zapo- 
roguian  Cossacks.  After  many  years  of  service, 
during  which  he  distinguished  himself  on  more 
than  one  glorious  occasion  against  the  Tartars, 
Russians,  and  Turks,  when  he  had  been  exalted 
to  a  high  degree  of  eminence,  not  only  by  his 
bravery,  but  also  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
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when   he   had   risen   to   exalted   fame,   by   his 
undeviating  probity,  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  for  a  long  time 
it  was  supposed  that  he  had  perished.     After  a 
lengthened  absence   he  returned,  and,  having 
quitted  the  service,  he  established  himself   in 
the  environs  of  the  village  of  Korsunskie,  MIyny 
in  the   Ukraine.      Numerous  are  the  relations 
and  accounts   of  this  mysterious  part  of  his  life ; 
some  of  his  biographers  relate  that  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars,  he  was  sold  as 
a  slave  at  Constantinople,  and  in  this  state  of 
bondage  passed  through  Arabia,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Egypt ;  the  same  narrators  affirm,  that  he 
by  chance  met  with  a  Turk  to  whom  he   had 
previously  shewn  much  friendship,  and  that  the 
Turk,  having  recognised  him,  procured  him  his 
liberty,  recommended  him  at  the  court  of  the 
Grand  Signor,  and  supplied  him  with  the  means 
of  returning  to  his  country.     Others  relate  that 
his  sister,  to  whom   he   was  most  tenderly  and 
affectionately  attached,  had  been  carried  off  by 
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the  Tartars,  and,  that  having  gained  some 
intelligence  of  her,  he  travelled  over  various 
countries  in  quest  of  her.  It  is  stated  by 
others,  that,  in  order  to  expiate  an  offence  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  he  voluntarily  incurred 
a  severe  penance,  and  accordingly  tore  himself 
from  his  native  land.  In  whatever  way  his 
long  absence  may  be  accounted  for,  or  explained, 
it  is  certain  that  Vernyhora  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  medicine,  that  he 
familiarised  himself  with  the  languages  of  the 
East,  maintained  a  correspondence  with  foreign 
princes,  and  gained  high  reputation  by  his  cures, 
as  well  as  by  his  hospitality,  virtues,  and  piety. 
All  the  recesses,  even  of  the  most  unfrequented 
districts  of  the  Ukraine  were  known  to  him. 
Forty  and  one  years  did  he  pass  in  this  strange 
seclusion,  considered  and  venerated  as  a  saint. 
The  strongest  bonds  of  friendship  attached  him 
peculiarly  to  the  citizen  Michael  Glembotzki. 
His  ascendancy  over  the  people  surpassed  all 
belief,  and  he  never  used  it  for  any  but  the  best 
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and  most  virtuous  purposes.  Catherine  the 
second,  Empress  of  Russia,  deeming  Verny- 
hora  a  man  capable  of  furthering  her  interests, 
resorted  to  every  means  to  induce  him  to  stir 
up  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  to  revolt  against 
the  Polish  lords ;  but  all  her  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  he  rejected  her  offers  with  disdain, 
spurned  her  promises,  and  even  rendered  active 
assistance  to  the  confederate  bands  of  Bar, 
whose  object  was  to  strike  a  death-blow  at 
Russian  influence  in  Poland,  where,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  through  the  successful  intrigues 
of  the  Russian  cabinet,  a  religious  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  by  the  horrible  cruelties  of 
Gonta,  cast  so  deep  a  gloom  over  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  the  last  King 
of  Poland. 

Vernyhora  was  the  means  of  lessening  the 
number  of  victims,  and  many  a  murderous 
machination  was  frustrated  by  his  exertions. 
In  vain  did  the  Empress  of  Russia  offer  large 
sums   of  money   for   his   head ;    he   was  never 
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taken,  and  he  died  a  natural  death  in  the  year 
1769,  in  the  96th  year  of  his  age,  at  the  village 
of  Parchamovka,  having  several  times  before 
his  death,  pronounced  the  following  prophecy  : 


Prophecy  of  Vernyhora  on  Poland. 

"  O  Poland,  thou  who  hast  been  during  six 
centuries,  the  shield  of  mankind  !  O  poor  and 
unhappy  Poland,  a  sad  destiny  awaits  thee ! 
wide  streams  of  thy  dear  blood,  will  flow  over 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Destruction, 
despair,  and  dark  sorrow  will  overwhelm  in  all 
directions  thy  land  flooded  with  tears.  Three 
foreign  vultures  will  pounce  on  thee,  will  tear 
thine  entrails  to  pieces,  and  thou  wilt  fall ;  all 
the  efforts  of  thy  children  to  defend  thee  will 
be  fruitless — thy  present  King,  always  a  vile 
instrument  of  the  Moscovite  Czarine,  will  die 
in  disgrace  in  a  foreign  land.  O  Poland,  thou 
wilt  groan  a  long  time  under  the  foreign  voke  ! 
One  part  of  thy  children  will  weep  captive  in 
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the  eternal  snows,  another  through  the  affliction 
of  sacrifices  and  blood,  will  plead  for  mercy  from 
foreign  nations ;  after  a  long  time,   a  giant  in 
the    West   will   appear,   and   sweet    hope    will 
caress    the    Polish    hearts.      The    children    of 
Poland   will    fight    on    the    Polish   soil,    their 
implacable  enemies;  but  the  hope  of  the  insur- 
rection   will   disperse   like  a  dream,  although, 
those  who  have  put  their  talons  in  the  Polish 
entrails,  will  say,  there  is  a  Poland,  there  is  a 
Polish  Eagle,  and  weak  and  imbecile  men,  not 
glad  to  believe  that  farce,  will  again  bless  the 
murderers  of  their  country.     But  soon,  a  cruel 
Czar,  stained  with  the   blood    of  his    subjects, 
will  occupy  illegally,  as  all  Russian  Czars,   the 
mighty    throne     of    the    Jagellons,    and    will 
trample  under  foot  the  promises  of  his  prede- 
cessors  sanctioned   by  England.      The    Polish 
nation  will  rise  proudly  again,  yet,  after  having 
many  times  beaten  the  Colossus  with  its  feet  of 
clay,  and  bathed  her  arms  in   the   Moscovito 
blood,  she  will  fall  again,  by  the  incapacity  of  her 
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leaders,  by  her  internal  dissensions,  as  well  as 
by  treason.*  One  part  of  her  children,  like  the 
young  eagles  after  the  destruction  of  their  nest, 
will  fly  to  other  shores,  and,  either  exiled  or 
captive,  will  drag  on  their  gloomy  hours  in  dread- 
ful solitude.  While  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Po- 
lish race  will  take  by  violence  the  babes  from 
the  mothers' breasts,  will  trample  upon  her  laws, 
her  language,  her  religion,  and  will  send  crowds 
of  victims  to  the  depths  of  Siberia.  Poland, 
wet  with  the  blood  of  her  children,  swelled  with 
the  number  of  their  corpses,  will  suffer  for  a 
long  time  this  horrible  oppression.  Yet,  without 
ever  having  lost  the  secret  hope  of  seeing  again 
the  star  of  her  salvation  ;  that  star  will  at  last 
appear.  A  man  like  an  eagle  will  rise  on  the 
ancient  soil  of  Sarmatia,  and  in  that  time, 
England  will  send  troops,  money,  arms,  the 
Turk  will  drink  the  waters  of  the  Horynf  and 
Vistula.      The  Poles  numerous  as  the  trees  of 

*  General  Krukowiecki  can  be  safely  called  a  traitor. 
t  Name  of  a  river  in  Volhynia. 
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the  Lithuanian  forests,  as  the  grains  of  sands 
on  the  shores  of  the  wonderful  Dnieper,  as  the 
wild  herb  in  the  steppes,  will  rise  like  lions  to 
fight  with  their  oppressors,  yet  more  numerous. 
Mercy  will  be  banished.-  After  having  gained 
the  first,  second,  and  third  victories,  the  Poles 
will  meet  their  oppressors  at  the  fields  of  Stary 
Konstantynov,  where  the  struggle  will  be  tremen- 
dous and  dreadful ;  both  armies  will  fight  like 
tigers,  the  roar  of  the  cannons,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  with  the  dark  pall 
of  smoke  that  shall  obscure  the  atmosphere, 
will  compass  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world,  and  will  rise  to  heaven  ;  the  wolves 
will  fly  from  their  haunts,  the  gorged  serpents 
from  their  black  holes,  and  the  winged  denizens 
of  the  air  will  swiftly  migrate  from  those  scenes 
of  horror  and  dismay  ;  the  Polish  valour,  with 
the  thirst  of  Moscovite  blood,  will  dash  at  last 
the  ranks  of  their  tyrants,  fifteen  miles  will  be 
covered  with  their  slain,  and  Dnieper  red  with 
Moscovite    blood,    will    throw    their    mangled 
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corpses  to  the  cataracts.  A  British  subject  will 
take  the  Polish  crown,  and  from  the  Black  to 
the  Baltic  Sea,  from  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
to  the  wild  fields  of  the  Ukraine,*  there  will  be 
no  more  the  Russian  or  foreigner  on  the  Polish 
soil,  and  Poland  wide,  extended,  and  powerful, 
will  flourish  from  century  to  century,  from 
from  generation  to  generation." 

One  part  of  the  above  prophecy  has  already 
taken  place,  but  who  can  say  whether  the  rest 
will  be  fulfilled.  The  prophecy  is  very  well 
known  in  the  South  of  Poland,  notwithstanding 
all  the  Russian  cares  for  its  suppression.  This 
prophecy  is  severely  forbidden  by  the  Russian 
government.  Whoever  had  it,  always  preserved 
it  in  profound  secrecy  .f 

*  Ukraina,  or  the  Ukraine,  a  province  in  the  South  of 
Poland. 

+  Michael  Czaykowski,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Rozycki,  in  his  work  u  Ukrainian  Prophet,"  (Wieszcz 
Ukrain9ki)  has  published  this  prophecy,  in  which  there 
is  some  slight  alteration  from  the  above.  I  have  given  it 
literally  as  it  is  known  in  the  Ukraine. 
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Life  of  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski,  the  celebrated 
conqeror  of  the  czars. 

Page  173. 

The  man,  whose  very  name  still  causes  all 
Russia  to  blush  and  tremble  ;  the  hero,  who 
raised  the  splendour  of  the  Polish  arms  to  the 
height  of  the  lofty  Dawalagiri  is  too  deserving 
of  national  gratitude,  brings  to  mind  too  many 
glorious  reminiscences,  that  his  ever  memorable 
name  should  not  be  engrafted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  most  remote  posterity. 

Stanislaus  Zolkiewski,  born  at  Turyuka  in 
the  year  1547,  was  the  son  of  the  Palatine  of 
the  Russic*  lands,  was  a  member  of  one  of  the 

*  The  word  Russian  must  be  distinguished  from  Moscovite, 
the  epithet  here  does  not  apply  to  any  part  of  Moseovy  or 
Russia  simply  so  called.  Black  Russia,  White  Russia,  and 
Red  Russia  belonged,  from  time  immemorial,  to  the  kingdom 
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most  illustrious  and  most  ancient  families  in  the 
south  of  Poland.  In  the  vernal  season  of  his 
life,  Zolkiewski  on  more  than  one  occasion 
exhibited  those  sparks  of  genius,  that  thirst  of 
glory,  that  passion  for  the  noble  profession  of 
arms,  which  was  destined  at  a  later  period  to 
astonish  the  world,  and  to  open  the  path  which 

of  Poland.  The  country  around  Vitebsk,  Polotzk,  and 
Mohilev,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  of  the  higher  banks  of 
Dzvina,  at  the  present  time  incorporated  in  a  great  measure 
with  the  government  of  Minsk,  was  called  and  is  still  called 
White  Russia,  Biala  Bus,  on  account  of  the  numerous  white 
hares  that  are  met  with  therein,  as  also  on  account  of  the 
dresses  of  the  same  colour  worn  by  the  peasants.  It  is  one  of 
the  poorest  countries  in  all  Europe.  The  country  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Prypetz  forming  the  ancient  circle  of  Novo- 
grodek,  at  the  present  time  incorporated  with  the  government 
of  Grodno,  was  formerly  and  is  still  denominated  Black 
Russia,  Czarna  Bus.  The  southern  part  of  the  ancient  Pala- 
tinate of  Lublin,  the  country  round  Chelm,  a  portion  of 
Volhynia,  and  above  all  the  circle  of  Lutzk,  the  country 
round  Przemysl  and  Hlalicz  were  formerly  called  Red  Russia, 
Czervona  Bus.  White  and  Black  Russia,  at  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland  came  under  the  power  of  Red  Russia. 
With  respect  to  Red  Rusia,  the  soil  of  which  is  extremely 
fertile  and  which  was  very  extensive,  this  was  assigned  to 
Russia ;  it  was  only  the  extreme  north  of  this  province  that 
was  annexed  to  the  government  of  Volhynia.  The  territory 
in  the  environs  of  Lublin  and  Chelm  belonged  lately  to  the 
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would  lead  him  to  immortality.  No  sooner  had 
inexorable  honour  summoned  to  arms  the  youth 
of  Poland,  than  Zolkiewski  at  once  soared  above 
his  comrades  ;  every  step  that  he  advanced  was 
a  triumph,  and  he  became  the  cherished 
favourite  of  ennobling  fame.  As  the  history  of 
his  life  is  well  known  in  Poland  and  Russia,   I 

kingdom  of  Poland  as  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
All  the  rest  was  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  to- 
gether with  the  capital  of  Red  Russia  Leopol,  in  Polish  Lvov, 
in  German  Lemberg,  now  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  that  is,  of  all 
the  Austrian  portion  of  Poland.     This  town  was  not  only  the 
ancient  capital  of  Red  Russia  but  of  all  the  Russic  territories. 
These  Russic  territories  (we  venture  upon  the  use  of  this 
epithet  for  the  sake  of  distinction)  comprehended  nearly   a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom,  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  the 
south  of  Poland,  that  is,  of  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  Volhynia 
and  Red  Russia.     This  latter  was  ruled  in  the   thirteenth 
century  by  a  king,  the  only  Russic  king,  Daniel,  who  invaded 
the  country  at  the  head  of  a  Tartar  force  which  committed 
dreadful  devastation.     Casimir  the  Great  Kazimier  Wie'ki 
in  the  year  1346,  incorporated  Red  Russia  with  Poland,  and 
divided  it  into  Palatinates ;  it  formed  a  part  of  Poland  for  the 
space  of  449  years,  that  is,  till  the  final   dismemberment  of 
this  country.    An  individual  dared  to  write  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Review,  especially  devoted  to  the  Polish  cause, that  the 
provinces  in  question  ought  to  belong  to  Russia;  this  singular 
assertion  can  in  no  wise    alter  the  truth,  based  as  it  is  on  his- 
torical facts  and  absolutely  incontrovertible.     Peter  the  Great 
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shall  confine  myself  to  giving  a  sketch  of  his 
glorious  feats  in  arms,  avoiding  the  details, 
which  would  lead  to  descriptions,  unquestionably 
replete  with  interest ;  but  which  would  oblige  me 
to  exceed  the  bounds  I  have  prescribed  myself. 

At  the  siege  of  Dantzig  in  the   commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batory,  Zolkiewski 

was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus9ias. 
This  title  is  rather  politic  and  imaginary  than  real,  in  as 
much  as  the  last  King  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  Poniatowski, — 
that  effeminate  puppet  better  calculated  to  figure  in  a  tavern 
than  on  the  throne  of  a  great  nation; — that  vile  tool  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet,  who  signed  the  dismemberment  of  his  own 
kingdom,  and  quietly  allowed  the  Senators  of  the  Diet  of 
Grodno  to  be  carried  away  by  force ;  an  act  of  complaisance, 
which,  after  his  abdication,  appeared  to  have  gained  for  him 
a  prompt  passport  into  the  other  world,  bore  the  title  of  King 
of  Poland,  Grand-Duke  of  Lithuania,  Grand  Russic   Duke. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  difference  in  English,  a9 
in  Polish  or  French,  between  Ruski  and  Rossyiski,  Russien 
and  Russe,  Rus  and  Rosya,  Russi  et  terres  Russiennes.  Many 
historical  errors  would  have  been  avoided.    We  have  pre- 
sumed to  use  the   epithet  Russic  to  mark  a  distinction  so 
imperatively  necessary.      Under  the  denomination    of   the 
word  Rus,  the  Poles  understand  and  consider  Red    Russia, 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine   of  the   right  bank  of 
Dnieper.   All  the  Russic  territories  belonged  to  Little  Poland, 
Malo    Polska,  the   most  extended  province  of  the  ancient 
Poland. 
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appears  to  claim  for  the  first  time  the  serious 
attention  of  the  historian  :  the  youthful  hero 
was  then  commanding,  under  the  orders  of 
Zamoyski,  a  fine  squadron  of  cavalry,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  before  the  whole  army,  and 
contributed  by  the  excellent  disposal  of  his 
troop  and  by  impetuous  charges  to  rout  and 
almost  annihilate  the  forces  of  the  besieged, 
which  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
submission  of  this  town  to  its  lawful  sovereign. 

Soon  after,  when  Ivan  Wasilevitch  II.  Czar  of 
Moscovy,*  in  comparison  with  whom  Nero  might 
be  termed  the  delight  of  mankind,  wishing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  revolt  of  Dantzig,  that 
was  not  yet  completely  quelled,  invaded,  in  pro- 
found peace,  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  armv,  the 
whole  of  Livonia,  in  which  he  committed  in- 
credible atrocities,  and  by  his  perfidy  provoked 
the  just   indignation    of   the    Great    Stephen 

*  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  Wasilevitch  that  England 
first  sent  an  Ambassador  to  Moscovy. 
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Batory,  who  drove  him  from  that  province,  cut 
his  forces  to  pieces,  captured  many  towns,   and 
made    him    feel    the    weight    of   his    terrible 
vengeance  even  to  the   very  walls  of  Moscow. 
Zolkiewski  shared  in   nearly   all   the   brilliant 
triumphs  of  the  celebrated  Zamoyski,  and  the 
two  Princes  Radziwill.     Sometimes  heading  the 
columns  of  Hungarian  infantry  together   with 
Bekiesch,  sometimes  rushing  into  the  greatest 
of  dangers  as  he  led  on  his  invincible  cavalry ; 
he  took  more  than  one  town,  gained  more  than 
one  battle  not  only  by  his   heroic  valour,  but 
also   by  the  boldness  of  his  plans,  which  gave 
evidence  of  his  great  military  talents.     Already 
honoured  with  the  favour  of  his  warlike  Sove- 
reign, he  soon  gained  his  confidence  to  such  a 
degree,   that  he  attached   him  to   his   person, 
entrusted  him  with  the  most  important  secrets ; 
and  at  length  promoted  him,  by  the  advice  of 
Zamoyski,  to  the  rank  of  commander  of  a  corps. 
When  the  suspicious  Nero  of  the  north,  Ivan 
Wasilevitch  the  Cruel,  under  pretext  of  placing 
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himself  and  his  subjects  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Papal  church,  through  the  intercession  of 
the  Jesuit  Possevina,  sent  by  Pope  Gregory 
VIIL,  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the 
conqueror  by  a  disgraceful  peace,  Zolkiewski, 
covered  with  fresh  laurels,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  his  Commander  in  Chief,  and  honoured  with 
courtly  approbation,  retired  into  his  country. 

Zolkiewski  was  present  at  the  splendid  cere- 
monies that   graced   the  nuptials    of    Griselda 
Batory,  espoused  by  Zamoyski,   to  whom   King 
Stephen  offered  his  own  niece  in  marriage,  in 
order  to  strengthen  by  affinity  the  ties  of  friend- 
ship, by  which  these  two  great  warriors  were 
united.     The  young  hero  was  then  so  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  in  person,  that  in  a  theatrical 
representation,  which  was  enacted  by  a  company 
of  amateurs,  he  took  the  part  of  Diana,  goddess 
of  hunting.     All  the  historians  make  mention 
of  this  circumstance,  as  affording  a  proof  that 
the  handsomest  females  did  not  surpass  him  in 
beauty.     Some  writers  pretend  that  during  the 
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pregnancy  of  his  mother,  his  father  caused  to 
be  brought  from  Italy,  a  splendid  full-length 
portrait  of  a  man  in  the  natural  size,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  most  striking  symmetry  of  form 
and  features,  and  placed  it  opposite  the  nuptial 
couch,  in  order  that  his  spouse,  constantly  fixing 
her  eyes  upon  this  master-piece  of  the  pictorial 
art,  might  produce  an  offspring  equal  to  his 
wishes. 

After  the  death  of  King  Stephen  Batory, 
when  the  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  was 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Poland  by  force  of  arms,  at  the  battle  of  Byczyna, 
Zolkiewski,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the 
Polish  army  under  Zamoyski,  manoeuvred  so 
well,  that  he  made  a  most  seasonable  attack 
upon  the  enemy's  wing  that  was  opposed  to 
him,  and  completely  dispersed  it.  This  impor- 
tant victory,  which  he  thus  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  gain,  after  Maximilian  was  taken  pri- 
soner, secured  the  throne  to  Sigismund  III. 
This  event  was  followed  in  length  of  time  by 
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consequences  that  were  rather  unfavourable  than 
advantageous  to  Poland.  In  this  battle,  Zol- 
kiewski  received  on  the  right  knee  a  dangerous 
wound,  which  lamed  him  for  life.  King  Sigis- 
mund,  desirous  of  recompensing  the  talents  of 
the  warrior,  appointed  him  Vice -Grand- Con- 
stable of  the  crown.  In  the  year  1596,  when 
the  first  revolt  of  the  Cossacks,  menaced  not 
only  the  two  Ukraines,  but  also  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Poland,  Zolkiewski,  notwithstanding 
the  disproportion  of  his  forces,  marched  against 
them,  came  up  with  them  near  Bialocerkiew, 
caused  a  dreadful  carnage  amongst  them,  then 
crossed  the  Dnieper,  and  fought  a  second  battle 
at  Lubny.  The  barbarous  hordes,  strong  by 
their  numbers,  and  commanded  by  experienced 
chiefs,  defended  themselves  with  the  most  deter- 
mined obstinacy.  The  furious  charges  of  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  Poles,  which  no  force  till 
that  time  had  been  able  to  resist,  and  the  skilful 
use  of  the  artillery,  which  opened  wide  gaps  of 
slaughter  in  the  ranks  of  the  Cossacks,  at  length 
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decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  All  the  cannon, 
ammunition,  baggage,  with  the  military  chest, 
and  various  banners,  were  the  trophies  of  the 
conqueror.  Zolkiewski,  hastening  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  victory  did  not  allow  a  moment's 
repose  to  the  Cossacks ;  night  and  day  he  pursued 
them,  separated  and  beat  their  corps  one  after 
the  other ;  then  as  he  possessed  the  rare  talent 
of  concentrating  his  masses,  he  gave  proper  in- 
structions to  Potocki  and  Strus,  calculating  day 
by  day,  and  almost  hour  by  hour,  the  distance 
they  could  march,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
his  two  famous  Lieutenants,  at  a  point  desig- 
nated beforehand.  Hemming  in  on  all  sides 
the  principal  part  of  the  remnant  of  the  Cossack 
army,  he  contrived  by  his  admirable  manoeu- 
vres, to  involve  them  in  a  position,  whence 
retreat  was  impossible,  and  where,  despite  their 
numbers  and  valour,  they  could  not  well  defend 
themselves.  During  the  space  of  three  days, 
the  Polish  artillery,  skilfully  directed  at  point- 
blank   distance,    from    two   eminences   on   the 
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opposite  side  of  a  river,  caused  dreadful  slaughter 
in  the  ranks  of  this  wild  soldiery,  so  that  they 
were  constrained  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror.  Zolkiewski  took  possession  of  their 
arms  and  baggage.  Their  chiefs  Xalevayko  and 
Pawluk,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  were  sent  to  War- 
saw, where  they  were  tried,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed ;  then  after  he  had  granted  an 
amnesty  to  the  rest,  he  terminated  this  wonderful 
campaign,  by  the  pacification  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  continued  undisturbed  for  fifty  years. 

Zolkiewski  had  enjoyed  repose  but  a  few  years, 
when  in  1600,  the  breaking  out  of  the  terrible 
Livonian  war,  summoned  him  to  gather  fresh 
laurels.  Zamoyski,  besieging  the  important 
fortress  of  Veissenchtein,  having  learned  that 
Keinhold  Arnep,  a  Swedish  General,  was  col- 
lecting a  formidable  force  near  Revel,  in  order 
to  raise  the  siege,  sent  Zolkiewski  to  engage  in 
battle  with  him.  Notwithstanding  the  energetic 
measures  adopted  by  the  latter,  to  come  up  with 
him   at  the  earliest  opportunity,   he  found  the 
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enemy  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  To  deploy 
his  forces,  to  give  proper  orders  for  the  attack, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  locality,  was  to  Zol- 
kiewski  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  For 
three  hours  the  action  was  severe  and  bloody, 
and  victory  uncertain. 

The  Swedish  infantry  constantly  repulsed  the 
attacks  of  the  Polish  lancers.  It  was  only  when 
Zolkiewski,  by  a  final  and  most  determined 
effort,  broke  one  of  the  enemy's  wings,  and 
despatched  some  light  troops  to  attack  it  in  the 
rear, — that  the  columns  gave  way,  were  thrown 
into  disorder  and  annihilated. 

Arnep  was  slain  by  a  hostile  lance,  and  the 
Swedes,  although  far  more  numerous  than  the 
Poles,  lost  all  their  artillery,  banners,  and  bag- 
gage. The  taking  of  Veissenchtein  was  the 
result  of  this  signal  victory. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  revolt  of 
Zebrzydowski  was  about  to  plunge  Poland  into 
an  intestine  war,  Zolkiewski,  by  his  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  King  and  country,  gave  a  complete 
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denial  to  the  calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon 
him,  for  he  was  slanderously  accused  of  partici- 
pating in  the  rash  projects  of  his  cousin,  the 
chief  of  the  insurgents. 

The  victory  of  Guzow  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  rebels,  and  cut  off  all  their  hopes  of  success ; 
it  was  gained  by  the  excellent  tactics  of  Zol- 
kiewski,  seconded  by  Charles  Chodkievicz,  and 
other  generals  under  his  orders. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  call  forth  the  exertion  of  his  talents,  to  raise 
the  Polish  arms  to  a  high  pitch  of  glory,  and  to 
leave  to  future  generations  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  1610,  after  the  true  Demetrius,  the  false 
one  subjected  through  the  victories  of  Sapieha, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Russia,  that  had  been  torn 
for  some  time  by  intestine  dissensions ;  but  as 
the  fortunate  adventurer  did  not  possess  sufficient 
firmness  or  ability,  to  attach  himself  to  a  bril- 
liant fortune,  which  lay  smiling  within  his  reach, 
and  appeared  willing  to  load  him  with  its  favour, 
Zolkiewski,  who  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
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of  Grand  Constable*  of  the  crown,  after  the 
death  of  Zamoyski,  accompanied  King  Sigis- 
mund,  with  unlimited  powers,  in  the  Moscovite 
war ;  which,  from  a  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances, warranted  the  hope,  that  the  invasion 
of  Livonia  by  Ivan  Wasilevitch  II.  might  be 
avenged,  and  that  the  strong  fortress  of  Smo- 
lensk, which  had  been  lost  by  the  treachery  of 
Glinski,  might  be  retaken. 

It  was  very  painful  for  a  great  captain  like 
Zolkiewski,  to  look  tamely  upon  the  constant 
series  of  errors  committed  by  the  King,  who, 
listening  to  the  bad  counsels  of  the  Jesuits  and 
his  courtiers,  instead  of  striking  a  decisive  blow 
by  advancing  upon  Moscow,  persisted  in  losing 
much  valuable  time  at  the  siege  of  Smolensk,  a 
formidable  fortress,  abundantly  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions  and  men,  defended 
both  by  art  and  nature,  and  commanded  by 
Sehin,  a  man  of  determined  bravery. 

*  Grand  Constable  of  the  Crown  in  Polish  means  Hetman 
Wielki  Koronny,  Grand  Constable  of  Lithuania  Hetman  Wielki 
Litewski. 
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It  was  the  more  painful  to  the  Polish  hero  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  these  half-measures,  these 
silly  vacillations,  as  they  resulted  from  his  own 
countrymen,  who,  having  succeeded  by  dint  of 
intrigues,  in  gaining  a  great  ascendancy  over 
the  weak  mind  of  the  sovereign,  jealous  also  of 
the  renown  and  military  talents  of  Zolkiewski, 
appeared  anxious  to  deprive  him  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  eclipsing  them  all,  and  of  again  reaping 
an  ample  harvest  of  glory. 

The  impolitic  conduct  of  Sigismund,  in  de- 
taching Sapieha  from  the  party  of  the  false 
Demetrius,  who,  by  the  help  of  this  famed  and 
terrible  partisan,  was  on  the  very  point  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  city,  strengthened,  instead 
of  injuring,  the  cause  of  the  Czar  Szuyski,  and 
had  nearly  cost  him  dear.  The  troops  of 
Sapieha  had  no  sooner  retired  from  the  proximity 
of  Moscow,  to  reinforce  the  King's  troops  at 
Smolensk,  when  Demetrius  fell  back  upon 
Polonga,  and  Szuyski,  suddenly  released  from 
the  annoying  presence  of  the  remainder  of  the 
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Pretender's  troops,    surrounded   several    places 
that  were  occupied  by  the  Poles  under  Gasi- 
ewski,  and  collected  a  formidable  force  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  important  city.     It  was  then 
that   Sigismund,  menaced   with    great   danger, 
detached  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  ordered  Zol- 
kiewski,   at  the   head  of  three  thousand   men 
d'elite,  and  two  regiments  of  Polish  Cossacks, 
under  Iwaszyna  and  Piaskowski,  to  engage  the 
whole    Moscovite  army.     Szuyski,    the    Czar's 
brother,  was  already  at  Mozaysk,  where  he  was 
waiting   for  some  Swedish  reinforcements,  and 
whence  he  despatched  a  van-guard  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Jeletz- 
koy  and  Gregory  Wolkow,  to  Carowe  Zavische, 
to  arrest  provisionally,  by  the  protection  of  this 
town,  the  progress  of  the  Poles  commanded  by 
Zolkiewski,  who  was  marching  in  this  direction, 
and   whose   very   name   inspired   terror.      Zol- 
kiewski, apprised  of  Szuy ski's  projects,  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  junction  of  the  two  armies,  and 
advanced   with   forced  marches,  to  attack  the 
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former  of  them  separately.  There  was  but  one 
high  road  to  Corowe  Zavische ;  it  was  a  broad 
and  immense  dyke,  with  several  bridges  thrown 
over  it.  The  enemy,  suspecting  the  arrival  of 
the  Poles,  broke  down  the  principal  bridge, 
and  posted  a  numerous  body  of  infantry  in  the 
lateral  ditches  of  the  dyke,  and  especially  near 
the  bridge.  Zolkiewski  was  too  skilful  a 
captain  to  fall  into  this  snare,  and  he  conse- 
quently ordered  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to 
alight  from  their  horses,  and  advance  through 
the  bushes,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road, 
carefully  examining  the  ground  near  the  bridges, 
while  he  himself  marched  more  slowly,  in  order 
to  give  the  eclaireurs  time  to  discharge  their 
duty  faithfully.  Ere  long,  the  impatient  Mos- 
covites  began  to  shew  themselves ;  being  sud- 
denly attacked  on  both  sides  at  once,  they  main- 
tained a  heavy  fire  of  musketry.  Zolkiewski 
pushed  on  a  part  of  his  infantry,  to  attack  them 
in  front,  and  having  found  a  favourable  spot, 
mounted  the  dyke  with  his  cavalry  and  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  force.  The  Moscovites  were 
dispersed,  the  bridge  rebuilt,  and  the  enemy 
pursued.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  cannons, 
Wolkow  made  a  sortie  from  the  fort,  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  soldiers  to  restore  the  battle, 
but  his  men  being  cut  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops 
in  the  town. 

The  Grand  Constable,  having  passed  along 
the  dyke,  took  up  a  position  on  the  high  road  to 
Mozaysk.  The  reinforcements  expected  by 
Wolkow,  were  to  arrive  this  way,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Szuyski.  Zolkiewski,  having  no  siege- 
artillery,  closely  invested  Corowe  Zavische,  and 
surrounded  it  with  two  rows  of  small  forts, 
hastily  built  by  the  whole  army.  All  commu- 
nication was  thus  cut  off,  and  the  besieged  were 
under  the  necessity  of  losing  many  men  every 
day,  in  order  to  procure  water  and  provisions 
for  the  garrison. 

After  this  victory,  two  regiments  under  Zbo- 
rowski,  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender,   which  Zol- 
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kiewski  had   previously  attempted   in    vain    to 
persuade  to  join  him,  placed  themselves  volun- 
tarily under  his  orders.     Zolkiewski,  being  rein- 
forced by  these  two  regiments,  was  apprised  that 
Szuyski  had  already  effected  a  junction  with  the 
Swedes,   and  was  preparing  to  attack  him,  re- 
solved   to  be  beforehand    with   him  ;  wishing, 
however,  to  discover  how  his  officers  were  dis- 
posed towards  him,   he  called  a  council  of  war, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  dangers  which 
awaited  them  ;  their  opinions  were  various,  and 
the    Polish    General    dismissed   them,    without 
having  declared  his  own ;  at  night-fall,  not  to 
awaken   the   enemy's   attention,    he    entrusted 
Bobowski  with  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  leaving 
him  a  small  body  of  infantry,   700  horse,   and 
some  Cossacks ;  he  then  sent  a  written  order  to 
all   the  subalterns,   to  commence  their  march 
with  the  utmost  precaution.     At  the  head  of 
6,800  men  d 'elite,   he  advanced  to  combat  the 
numerous  columns  under  the  command  of  Szuvski. 
After  a  painful  and  fatiguing  march,  he  sue- 
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ceeded  in  approaching  very  near  to  the  unwary 
enemy,  who,  heedless  of  danger,  were  quietly 
bivouacking  near  Kluczyn,  between  two  villages, 
in  a  strong  position  :  behind  the  villages  there 
was  a  thick  wood,  and  in  front  of  them  fields, 
intersected  by  hedges. 

The  enemy's  army  was  composed  of  forty- 
eight  thousand  Moscovites  under  Szuyski,  and 
other  Generals  ;  6000  Swedes,  who  had  recently 
arrived  and  were  headed  by  Edward  Horn, 
together  with  3000  foreign  troops  under  Pierre 
de  la  Ville,  with  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 

The  Grand-Constable  traversed  an  immense 
forest  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  would 
have  immediately  chastised  them  for  their  want 
of  vigilance  ;  but  as  neither  his  infantry  nor 
feeble  artillery  had  come  up,  but  was  still  in  the 
forest,  he  was  willing  to  wait.  Perceiving,  how- 
ever, that  with  all  his  precaution  the  enemy 
might  take  alarm,  he  no  longer  delayed  the 
attack.  The  flames  of  the  two  villages  which  he 
had  purposely  set  on  fire  to  increase  the  confusion, 
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was  the  signal  of  his  presence.  The  hostile 
troops  began  to  form  on  the  hills,  bristling  with 
cannon ;  the  right  wing  was  composed  of  the 
Moscovites,  the  left  consisted  of  Swedes  and 
other  foreigners.  Zolkiewski  also  put  his  army 
in  array  :  confiding  the  right  wing  to  the  com- 
mand of  Zborowski ;  the  reserve  was  composed 
of  the  regiments  of  Kazanowski  and  Vejer,  the 
left  wing  with  the  numerous  reinforcements 
consisted  of  the  elite  troops,  while  the  centre, 
which  formed  the  remainder  of  the  army,  was 
drawn  up  en  cchiguier:  four  hundred  Cos- 
sack of  Prince  Zbarawski's  regiments  occupied 
the  extreme  left,  which  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  priests  in  their 
sacredotal  robes,  presented  themselves  before 
the  line  of  battle,  and  on  their  knees,  before  the 
all-powerful  God,  sung  in  chorus  with  the  army 
the  sacred  hymn  Bog  a  Bodzica,  which  the  Poles 
were  always  accustomed  to  sing  just  before  they 
commenced  the  battle.     It  was  a  noble  and  sub- 
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lime  spectacle  to  contemplate  so  many  veteran 
warriors,  kneeling  before  the  God  of  battles  and 
preparing  themselves  with  calmness  and  resig- 
nation to  proceed  through  the  path  of  death  to 
glory.  The  profoundest  silence  succeeded,  and 
Zolkiewski,  rendered  illustrious  by  fifty  victories, 
harangued  the  army.  The  trumpets  sounded, 
the  drums  beat  the  charge,  loud  acclamations 
rose  to  heaven,  the  echoes  were  repeated  along 
the  hills  and  the  forests  till  they  died  away  slowly 
in  the  distance. 

The  Grand-Constable,  satisfied  with  the  spirit 
of  his  troops,  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  impulse  by  which  they  were  animated,  and 
of  allowing  no  time  for  the  Russians  to  recover 
from  their  sudden  alarm,  ordered  two  regiments 
of  Zborowski's  to  fall  upon  the  masses  of  the 
Moscovite  cavalry. 

The  terrific  forests  of  lances  penetrated  the 
centre,  overthrew  the  first  and  second  line  of 
the  Moscovites,  and  was  about  to  break  through 
the  third,  when  a  body  of  Swedes  came  up  to 
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their   support   and    restored   the    battle.     The 
asailants  were  charged  in  their  turn  and  thus 
time  was  allowed   for  the  fugitives   to  return : 
but  Zborowski  rallied  his  cavalry  in   the  melee, 
and  his  murderous  lances  again  bore  down  every 
obstacle.     Long  did  the   cries  of  the  wounded, 
the  groans  of  the   dying  and  the  appalling  roar 
of  the   cannon,  together  with   the  thick  wreaths 
of    smoke   and  dust,  prevent  the  Polish  hero 
from  perceiving  on  which  side  victory  inclined  : 
at  times  the  white  eagle  alternately  appearing 
as  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  it,  and 
then  disappearing  from  view,  shewed  that  the 
enemy  were  flying  before  it.     In  the  mean  time 
the  Grand-Constable,  attentive  to  all  that  was 
passing,    sent    succour    to     Zborowski.       The 
battle  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  extreme 
obstinacy :  after  eight  charges,  the  lances  were 
all  shivered,  and  the  sword   was  dealing   forth 
destruction ;    some    fresh   columns  of  Swedish 
dragoons,   after    having   discharged    their   fire- 
arms, were  so  hotly  pursued  that  having  time 
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neither  to  rally  nor  to  reload  their  pieces, 
they  turned  round  and  galloped  away  through 
the  ranks  of  Moscovite  infantry.  Zolkiewski, 
anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  disorder  thus 
occasioned,  commanded  three  chosen  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  attack  the  Moscovites  in  flank, 
while  his  infantry  rushed  with  the  greatest  im- 
petuosity upon  that  of  the  enemy,  and  increased 
the  disorder  to  such  a  degree  that  the  right  wing 
of  the  Moscovites  began  to  give  way,  and,  being 
soon  broken,  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  camp, 
at  which  the  Poles  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
after  having  pursued  the  fugitives  for  the  space 
of  two  hours ;  but  on  their  return  they  were  not 
a  little  surprised  when  they  saw  the  Swedes  still 
unbroken,  fighting  with  a  determined  spirit  and 
killing  numbers  of  the  Poles  through  the  many 
hedges  by  which  they  were  defended,  and  that 
Szuyski  having  halted  in  the  camp  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  strong  body  of  infantry, 
did  not  despair  to  wrest  the  victory  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Poles.     At  this  moment,  by  good 
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fortune,  the  remainder  of  the  Polish  infantry, 
with  some  portion  of  the  artillery,  which  in  con- 
sequence of  the  badness  of  the  road  had  been 
greatly  retarded,  were  seen  issuing  from  the 
forest.  The  Grand- Constable  immediately 
placed  these  cannons  in  battery  upon  a  small 
eminence  and  began  to  sweep  down  the  Mosco- 
vites  and  Swedes ;  afterwards,  observing  that  the 
enemy  were  wavering,  he  ordered  a  thousand 
foot-soldiers  to  advance  through  the  bushes 
against  the  left  wing,  and  despatched  the  half 
of  his  reserve  to  attack  the  centre,  which  then 
formed  the  right  wing — nothing  could  resist  this 
moving  rampart  of  steel  ;  their  cannon  were 
taken  and  for  the  second  time  the  Muscovites 
were  broken,  routed,  and  put  to  flight. 

During  this  time,  Zolkiewski,  fearing  the 
Swedes,  directed  all  his  efforts  against  the  left 
wing,  but  was  unable  to  break  it.  The  Swedes 
being  attacked  on  both  sides,  made  the  most 
vigorous  defence,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
Polish  army  had  struck  down   in  many  places 
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the  hedges  which  covered  their  position,  that 
they  yielded  at  discretion.  A  part  of  this  corps, 
composed  not  only  of  Swedes,  but  of  other 
foreigners,  entered  the  Polish  service. 

This  sanguinary  and  obstinate   conflict  had 
been   but  just   concluded,   when  an  unknown 
army  was  seen  advancing,  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.     It  was  the  fugitives  that  had  rallied  in 
the  forest,  who  were  anxious  to  retrieve  their 
lost  honour  by  the  chance  of  another  battle,  but 
they  arrived  too  late.     All  the  efforts  of  Pontus, 
the   general   of  the    Swedes,   to   rekindle    the 
ardour   of    his    conquered   soldiers   completely 
failed;  they  were  again  charged  and  dispersed. 
The  hostile  chiefs,  fearing  too  close  a  pursuit, 
threw  away  in  the  path  of  the  pursuers,  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold,  rings,  and  different  articles 
of  value,  as  well  as  two  chests  of  specie.     This 
extraordinary    stratagem    was     successful,    the 
pursuers  were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  so  rich 
a  spoil  scattered  on  the  ground  before  them, 
and  alighted  from  their  horses  to  take  possession 
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of  these  treasures,  instead  of  exterminating  the 
remnant  of  the  Moscovite  host,  which  reached 
a  forest.   Ten  thousand  prisoners,  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  forty-eight  standards,  all  the  ammunition, 
military  chests  and  baggage,  with  three  thou- 
sand Swedes,  and  fifteen  thousand  Muscovites 
left  dead  upon  the   field  were  the  fruits  of  the 
glorious  victory  of  Kluzyn,  which  was   gained 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1610,  with  seven  thousand 
men  against  fifty  thousand.     It  was  a  death- 
blow to  the  party  of  Szuyski,  and  gave  immortal 
glory  to  the  Polish  warrior.     Zolkiewski,  aware 
that  it  was  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only 
to  conquer,  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  victory, 
returned  the   same   day   to    Carawe  Zavische, 
displayed  to  Wolkow  the  generals  he  had  taken 
prisoner,   and  induced  him  to    surrender    that 
fortress :    then,  after   having  gathered   together 
10,000  men,  he  advanced  with  forced  marches 
towards  Moscow,  proclaiming  on  his  way  that 
he  was  proceeding  thither  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
effusion  of  blood  ;  offering  Ladislaus  the  son  of 
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Sigismund  as  Czar  of  Moscovy,  taking  pos- 
session of  several  important  towns,  and  increas- 
ing the  number  of  his  partisans  in  his  progress. 
On  the  3rd  of  August,  he  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Moscow,  ere  it  was  prepared  for  its 
defence.  The  superstitious  people,  terrified 
by  the  reality  of  so  many  disasters,  believing 
that  the  evil  star  of  Szuyski  was  the  cause  of 
them,  deposed  him,  and  gave  him  up,  together 
with  his  two  brothers,  to  Zolkiewski,  binding 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ladislaus 
the  son  of  Sigismund  III.,  the  King  of  Poland, 
whom  they  elected  Czar  of  Moscovy,  caused 
his  image  to  be  stamped  upon  several  gold  and 
silver  pieces,  and  opened  the  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  But  the  weakness,  and  vacillation 
of  Sigismund,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  the 
grandees,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the 
fruits  of  this  important  conquest.  Ladislaus 
did  not  arrive,  he  was  even  detained  near  the 
King's  person.  Zolkiewski,  after  having  estab- 
lished  order   in   the    city,   and  adopted  every 
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necessary  measure  for  the  security  of  his  troops, 
after  having  maintained  and  recommended  the 
severest  discipline,  after  having  gained  the 
hearts  of  the  people  by  his  moderation  and 
amenity  of  disposition,  entrusted  Gasiewski  with 
the  command  of  his  army,  and  repaired,  after 
the  capture  of  Smolensk,  with  his  illustrious 
prisoners  into  Poland,  under  the  pretence  of 
going  to  fetch  Ladislaus. 

Warsaw  was  then  the  witness  of  an  event, 
perhaps  unparalleled  during  the  whole  course  of 
seventeen  centuries,  an  event  which  brings  to 
recollection  the  glorious  days  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  celebrated  conqueror  of  Kluzyn  and 
Moscow,  standing  erect  in  a  magnificent  car, 
drawn  by  six  snow-white  horses,  surrounded 
and  followed  by  his  trophies,  amidst  his  illus- 
trious captives  arrayed  in  sumptuous  apparel, 
made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  An 
immense  body  of  the  people,  heaping  blessings 
upon  the  hero's  name,  viewed  with  rapturous 
emotion,  this  grand,  rare,  and  imposing  spectacle. 
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The  captive  Czars  greeted  with  a  nobleness  of 
demeanour,  yet  with  melancholy  countenances, 
the  numerous  throng  that  followed  the  singular 
pageantry,  no  zephyr  dimpled  the  silvery  waters 
of  the  Vistula,  no  cloud  hung  its  vapoury  canopy 
over  the  clear  blue  sky,  which  seemed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  joy. 

Zolkiewski  introduced  the  Czar  Wassil  Szuy- 
ski  with  his  two  brothers  to  the  King,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Senate  and  Diet,  pronounced 
an  eloquent  discourse,  in  which  he  enlarged 
upon  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  seeming 
rather  to  pity  their  fate,  and  recommending 
them  to  the  compassion  of  the  beholders,  than 
to  bring  to  mind  his  own  glorious  victories.* 
The  noble  dignity  of  the  hero,  his  expressive 

*  To  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  Zolkiewski's  exploits, 
there  was  built  at  Warsaw  a  church  called  Dominikanow 
Observantow,  in  which  this  renowned  triumph  is  represented 
in  bas-relief.  The  body  of  the  Czar  Szuyski,  and  those  of 
his  two  brothers  were  buried  in  this  church.  Pictures 
representing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Zolkiewski,  as  well  as 
of  his  presentation  of  the  captive  Czars  to  the  King  and  the 
Diet,  were  painted  at  Warsaw  by  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
Peter  the  Great,  in  an  interview  with  Augustus,  King  of 
Poland,  contrived  to  extort  all  these    pictures  from   that 
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features,  his  head  now  blanched  with  the  snows 
of  declining  years,  gave  greater  solemnity  and 
majesty  to  his  words.  The  tears  stood  in  many 
an  eye.  A  thunder  of  applause  rose  to  the 
cloudless   heaven.      The    Czars   were    sent   to 

monarch,  which,  when  he  had  obtained  them,  he  consigned  to 
the  flames.  At  a  later  period,  Repnin,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  Poland,  and  notorious  for  the  infamies 
he  there  committed,  carried  off  from  the  church  the  grave  stones 
and  the  bones  of  Szuyski,  and  sent  them  to  Russia,  where  they 
were  inhumed  for  the  third  time,  but  they  were  subsequently 
buried  in  their  native  land,  with  all  the  pomp  due  to  their 
rank  and  misfortunes.  The  church  still  existed  in  the  year 
1817;  a  priest  shot  himself  upon  the  great  altar.  Russian 
influence,  guided  by  the  late  Grand  Duke  Constantine, 
the  Emperor's  brother,  prevented  the  reconsecration  of 
this  sanctuary.  Constantine  was  then  commander  of  the 
Polish  armies.  The  edifice  was  demolished,  and  on  its  site 
was  erected,  not  without  much  difficulty,  a  beautiful  structure 
for  the  society  of  the  friends  of  literature,  richly  endowed, 
adorned  with  a  large  library,  and  stored  with  manuscripts  of 
every  kind  through  the  liberal  donations  of  several  Polish 
citizens.  There  was  also  a  school  for  governesses,  who  were 
selected  amongst  the  daughters  of  poor  parents,  and  who* 
after  having  undergone  a  rigorous  examination,  were  placed 
in  situations,  and  received  a  moderate  stipend  till  they  were 
married.  After  the  occupation  of  Warsaw  by  the  Russian 
army,  the  whole  of  the  library  of  this  society  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  all  the  governesses  that 
were  studying  there.  It  was  opposite  this  building,  that  the 
Russian  soldiers,  after  having  snatched   the   children    from 
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Kransnystaw,  where  they  died  in  captivity  at 
the  castle  of  Gostyn. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  the  same  sun, 
which  illumined  the  triumph  of  the  great  Zol- 
kiewski,  would  ever  shed  its  beams  upon  Polish 
mothers,  whose  children  were  cruelly  torn  from 
their  embrace,  to  people  the  colonies  of  the 
Czar.  Perhaps  amongst  these  children  there 
may  be  one,  who,  treasuring  up  his  hatred,   will 

the  houses  of  their  parents,   placed  them  in  waggons,  and 
conveyed  them,  by  order   of  the  Russian  government,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  empire.     Many  of  these  children  died  on  the 
way  from  affliction  and  ill  treatment ;  their  Cossack  escort 
then  stole  other  children  on  their  journey,  that  the  proscribed 
number  might  arrive  at  their  destination.     This  cruelty  was 
sometimes   the   cause  of  horrible   catastrophes.      A  certain 
number  of  children  disappear  every  year  from  the  ex-kingdom 
of  Poland ;  humanity  is  sometimes  a  pretext  for  their  ab- 
duction.     By   chance,  there    exists   at   the  present   day,  a 
picture  of  Zolkiewski's  triumph;  this  picture  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Prince  Sanguszko,  at  Tarnow,  in  Austro-Polish 
Gallicia.     The  brother  of  this  Prince,  who  was  in  the  staff 
of  the  General  in  chief  in  1831,  in  the  last  war  against  the 
Russians,  was  taken   prisoner  by  the  latter,  sent  into  Siberia 
by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  thence  recently 
conveyed  to  the  Caucasian  corps  as  a  common  soldier,  where 
although  wounded,  he  still  pays  the  penalty  of  his  attachment 
to  his  native  country. 
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one  day  avenge  this  indignity,  and  grow  up  to 
put  the  traitors  to  the  blush,  proving  to  the 
world  that  Russia,  wThose  government  revolves 
through  a  course  of  endless  crime,  is  not  so 
terrible  as  it  is  believed, — that  those  very  colo- 
nies, on  which  she  believes  her  power  to  be 
partly  based,  may  in  future  time  crush  the  hydra 
of  despotism,  and  deliver  many  millions  of  men, 
from  the  heaviest,  the  most  terrible,  and  the 
most  ignominious  bondage. 

Zolkiewski,  seeing  his  good  counsels  con- 
stantly rejected,  bowed  down  by  age  and  long 
fatigues,  was  then  thinking  of  retiring  from 
public  life,  to  finish  his  days  peacefully  in  the 
bosom  of  seclusion,  when  Sigismund,  at  all  times 
worked  upon  by  corrupt  influence,  who  scarcely 
ever  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  he  ob- 
tained in  the  Moscovite  war,  sent  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  light-armed  troops*  into  Aus- 
tria, and  uselessly  exasperated  the  Turks,  who 

*  They  were  the  terrible  Lisowczyki.  The  speech  of  their 
leader  to  Ferdinand  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  worthy  to  be 
noticed. 
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were  never  real  enemies  to  Poland,*  changed 
the  determination,  which  the  veteran  hero  had 
resolved  upon  adopting.  The  treaty  of  Buseba, 
partly  justified  by  the  secret  orders  of  Sigis- 
mund,  in  conformity  with  which  the  Grand 
Constable  relinquished  his  right  to  intermeddle 
in  the  affairs  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  ap- 
peased the  anger  of  the  Porte  for  a  time. 

Ere  long  the  Turks,  desirous  of  chastising 
Gracyan,  again  invaded  Moldavia  with  formi- 
dable forces.  Zolkiewski,  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dniester,  refused  to  interfere  in  this 
quarrel  between  the  Sultan  and  the  hospodars 
of  Wallachia,  but  Sigismund,  who  was  always 
ready  to  adopt  inopportune  determinations, 
ordered  him  to  cross  the  river.  The  Polish 
hero  obeyed  his  sovereign,  although  he  was  aware 
that  such  a  step  would,  in  all  probability,  lead 
him  to    inevitable    destruction.      After  having 

*  The  Turks  have  always  shewn  good  wishes  for  Poland ; 
the  national  character  of  the  Turks  in  general  is  a  noble  one. 
The  present  Sultan  Abdul  Mehid  is  a  friend  of  England, 
and  appears  to  be  a  good  and  virtuous  monarch. 
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written  farewell  letters  to  his  family,  whom  he 
recommended  to  the  protection  of  his  sovereign, 
he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000  men,  accom- 
panied by  his  son-in-law  Koniecpolski,  his  son, 
nephew,  and  others  of  the  principal  officers  : 
Gracyan  joined  him  with  600  horse.  The 
Mussulman  army,  commanded  by  Skinder  Pacha 
and  the  Khan  Murza  Kantymir,  amounted  to 
more  than  150,000. 

The  Polish  army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
river,  than  a  terrible  thunder-storm  burst  over 
their  heads.  The  baton  of  command,  which  was 
planted,  according  to  the  usual  practice,  before 
the  General's  tent,  was  shivered  by  the  lightning. 
This  accident,  though  easily  referred  to  simple 
and  natural  causes,  communicated  deep  sadness 
to  the  mind  of  Zolkiewski,  and  even  made  a 
painful  impression  upon  the  army ; — this  impres- 
sion was  the  deeper,  as  a  report  was  current, 
that  a  gipsy  had  predicted  great  misfortunes  to 
the  Poles,  if  they  should  cross  the  river. 

After  several  successful  skirmishes,  Zolkiewski 
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called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  risk  a  general 
engagement.  Kalinowski  and  the  hospodar 
Gracyan,  fearing  the  consequences  of  so  unequal 
and  desperate  a  conflict,  drew  off  with  their  own 
corps  and  others  in  the  dead  of  night,  abandoning 
the  Grand  Constable  to  his  fate.  But  their 
faithless  conduct  met  with  severe  retribution,  for 
the  coward  bands  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  observed  their  nocturnal  movement. 

Zolkiewski  was  left  with  only  2000  men, 
and  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  head 
against  the  enemy  with  so  small  a  force,  he 
resolved  to  retreat  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland. 
He  caused  a  kind  of  rampart  to  be  formed  by 
means  of  the  baggage  and  other  waggons  chained 
together.  This  moving  rampart,  bristling  with 
cannon,  receded  during  the  space  of  eight  days, 
passing  over  a  distance  of  50  Polish  miles,  (250 
English  miles)  crossing  marshes,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, constantly  harassed  and  attacked  by  the 
barbarian  hordes,  succeeding  each  other  like 
the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea.     In  this  way 
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he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.  While 
they  halted  in  this  place,  some  of  the  men  sunk 
down  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  Despair 
and  misery  were  depicted  on  every  countenance : 
the  silence  was  not  often  interrupted  except  by 
the  piercing  cries  of  the  eagles,  already  scenting 
human  flesh,  hovering  over  the  emaciated  band, 
and  sending  forth  the  sad  warning  notes  of 
death.  A  multitudinous  hum  of  human  voices 
was  occasionally  heard  in  the  distance,  and  a 
broad  sea  of  turbans  undulated  to  the  horizon's 
verge.  The  plaintive  howlings  of  wolves  re- 
peated by  the  echoes  along  the  hills  and  rocks 
were  calculated  to  chill  the  soul  with  terror. 

Zolkiewski  was  now  within  sight  of  his  native 
land,  already  the  towers  and  cupolas  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Mohilow*  gilded  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  invited  the  longing  and  lingering  gaze  of 
the  brave  companions  in  arms.  One  day  more, 
and  that  little  host  of  enfeebled  warriors  was 
safe  ;    but   it   was    destined    otherwise.      The 

*   There  is  another  town  of  this  name  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Dnieper. 
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pangs  of  hunger  began  to  be  intense ;  the  camp, 
servants  seeing  that  the  Turks  were  retreating 
and  believing  that  they  had  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear,  quitted  in  the  rear- guard  their  posts  at 
the  entrenchments,  to  go  in  quest  of  provisions, 
and  occasioned  so  great  a  confusion  by  their 
precipitate  return  that  they  themselves  broke 
the  square,  and  the  troops,  mistaking  them  for 
the  Turks,  began  to  give  way.  The  enemy, 
who  were  still  hovering  about,  and  who  had 
begun  to  despair  of  making  any  successful  attack 
upon  them,  heard  the  confusion,  —  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  camp  with  a  principal  part  of  their 
forces,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the 
barricade.  Amid  the  carnage,  a  small  portion 
of  those  yet  spared  by  the  scimitar  of  the  Turks, 
formed  round  their  chiefs  and  defended  them- 
selves with  heroic  bravery.  An  officer,  who  was 
devotedly  attached  to  Zolkiewski,  offered  him 
his  horse,  in  order  to  save  him ;  but  the  Polish 
hero,  spurning  the  thoughts  of  his  own  safety 
when  his  faithful  troops  were  perishing,  being 

o  2 
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irritated,  wounded  the  horse,  rushed  upon  the 
aggressors,  killed  several  of  the  foe  with  his  own 
hand,  and  fell  beneath  a  thousand  scimitars 
among  heaps  of  slain.  The  manner  of  his  death 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Leonidas. 
The  two  young  Zolkiewskis  long  defended  him, 
but  they  were  at  length  struck  down  and  lay 
weltering  in  their  blood.  The  flower  of  the 
Polish  youth  and  the  veteran  warriors  who  had 
been  the  heroes  of  a  hundred  battles,  after 
having  sold  their  lives  dearly,  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Koniecpolski. 

As  soon  as  the  pale  dawn  cast  her  first  feeble 
rays  over  this  scene  of  slaughter,  the  body  of  Zol- 
kiewski  was  found  lying  amongst  the  yet  bleeding 
corpses  of  friends  and  foes, — his  countenance, 
terrific  even  in  death,  still  caused  the  Turks  to 
shrink  back  with  fear.  His  head  was  cut  oft' 
and  carried  to  Skinder  Pacha. 

Some  historians  have  recorded  that  this 
Turkish  chieftain  long  contemplated  the  gory 
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head  in  mournful  silence,  while  his  thoughts  were 
alternately  directed  to  his  brilliant  triumph,  and 
to  the  instability  of  human  affairs :  he  then  dropped 
a  tear  over  the  ghastly  object  that  lay  before 
him,  made  his  will,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1620,  in  the  plains  of  Cecora 
in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  Stanislaus  Zolkiewski, 
the  renowned  Conqueror  of  the  Czars.  His 
wife  redeemed,  for  a  considerable  sum,  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  head  of  her  husband,  deposited  it, 
together  with  his  body,  at  Zolkiew,  in  a  magni- 
ficent marble  mausoleum,  upon  which  was 
engraved,  in  letters  of  gold,  in  several  languages, 
a  description  of  the  hero's  noble  achievements 
in  arms.* 

The  town  of  Zolkiew,  which  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  circle  bearing  the  same  name,  is  in 
Gallicia. 

The  History  of  Zolkiewski  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  splendid  tragedy  by  Hummicki :  it  was 
*  The  grave  of  this  warrior  still  exists. 
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performed  once  only  in  18*21,  at  Warsaw.  The 
influence  of  Russia  did  not  allow  the  author  the 
full  scope  of  this  grand  subject — he  consequently 
confined  himself  to  the  hero's  death.  The 
biography  of  Zolkiewski  supplies  some  extraor- 
dinary anecdotes.  Hummicki,  in  his  brief 
notice  of  the  warrior's  life,  introduces  a  short 
narrative,  drawn  from  an  authentic  source,  that 
when  Zolkiewski  was  yet  a  child,  his  nurse 
having  seated  herself  upon  the  bank  of  a  stream 
that  ran  close  to  the  proud  castle  of  Zolkiew, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
was  singing  a  national  lay,  as  she  was  culling 
some  flowers  to  form  a  garland  for  her  infant 
charge  that  was  sleeping  peacefully  a  few  steps 
from  her  in  a  cradle.  The  child  suddenly  awoke, 
and  when  the  nurse  ran  to  embrace  it,  leaving 
her  garland  where  it  was,  an  eagle  stooped  from 
the  mountain  summit,  took  up  the  garland  and 
holding  it  in  its  beak,  hovered,  for  a  long  time, 
nearly  over  the  head  of  the  alarmed  nurse,  and 
seemed  desirous  to  alight  upon  the  cradle, — into 
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which  it  dropped  the  garland  ;  the  child,  far  from 
being  terrified,  smiled  and  placed  the  flowery 
wreath  upon  its  own  head,  while  the  royal  bird 
soared  aloft  and  was  soon  far  from  view. 

This  event  did  not  fail  to  become  known  at 
the  castle  ;  a  gipsy  sybil  was  sent  for,  who  pre- 
dicted a  glorious  career  to  Zolkiewski,  and  was 
liberally  recompensed  for  her  prediction.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  Zolkiewski  was  the  only 
one  of  the  great  Polish  chieftains,  who  did  not 
study  abroad.  His  campaign  in  Russia  was  a 
master-piece  of  tactics,  boldness,  and  the  most 
skilful  military  combinations.  The  difficulties 
which  he  surmounted  were  incredible.  No  one 
before  him  was  endowed  with  the  qualities 
necessary  for  taking  advantage  of  the  national 
character  for  the  attack  of  Russia,  and  no  one 
after  him  has  been  gifted  with  that  extraordinary 
faculty.  Zolkiewski,  in  addition  to  great  learn- 
ing, had  a  most  retentive  memory:  he  could 
repeat,  word  for  word,  nearly  all  the  principal 
foreign  authors :  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity 
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his  Memoirs  of  the  Russian  War,  a  master-piece 
of  composition,  that  for  clearness,  elegance  of  style 
and  diction,  would  challenge  a  comparison  with 
the  best  productions  of  modern  writers. 

Zolkiewski,  two  years  before  his  death,  was 
created  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Crown  by  King 
Sigismund.  He  had  by  his  wife,  Regina  Her- 
bart,  a  son,  who,  having  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Cegora,  was  afterwards  ransomed 
from  the  Turks,  and  likewise  two  daughters,  the 
one  of  whom  was  espoused  by  Koniecpolski,  and 
the  other  by  Danilowicz,  Palatine  of  the  Russic 
lands.  The  latter  of  these  was  in  a  direct  line 
the  grandmother  of  King  Sobieski.  The 
illustrious  family  of  Zolkiewski  has  been  long 
extinct.  In  reading  the  history  of  Zolkiewski, 
we  are  tempted  to  compare  and  contrast  him 
with  Souvarow.  The  former  conquered  Russia 
and  took  possession  of  Moscow,  the  latter,  184 
years  afterwards,  conquered  Poland,  and  by  the 
taking  of  Praga,*  made  himself  master  of  War- 

*  A  9uburb  of  Warsaw  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula. 
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saw.     The  former,  after  a  residence  of  a  few 
weeks  in   the    Moscovite    capital,    so   won  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants,   that  at  his  departure 
they  gathered  around  him,  and  besought  him  to 
remain  for   the  happiness  of   Moscovy;    while 
every  tongue  extolled  him,  and  heaped  blessings 
upon  his  name.     The  latter,  after  having  broken 
down  the   entrenchments  of  Praga,  ordered  a 
cold  bath  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  permitted 
to   be   butchered  before   his   eyes,   twenty-two 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  without  distinction 
either  of  sex  or  age.     The  slaughter  at   Praga 
was  one  of  the  links  of  that  chain  of  enormities, 
by  which  the   Russians  wished  and  still  wish  to 
bind  and  attach  Poland  to  them. 

But  when  we  consider  how  the  whole  of  the 
civilised  world  sympathise  with  that  unhappy 
nation,  we  cannot  but  feel  convinced,  that  the 
Polish  cause  is  not  yet  to  be  despaired  of. 

Poland  represents  liberty.  Russia  darkness, 
despotism,  treasons,  persecution,  infamies.  Po- 
land defended  civilization,  and  arrested  Russian 
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influence  in  the  western  Europe.  Russia  always 
sought  to  destroy  the  light  and  welfare  of  other 
nations.  To  the  last  Polish  insurrection  of 
1831,  Belgium  owes  her  existence  ;  to  France, 
Poland  saved  great  ill,  treasures,  and  blood ;  to 
England,  to  this  happy  country,  and  blessed 
land  of  justice  and  virtues,  she  discovered  the 
weak  parts  of  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  Eng- 
land, who  can  crush  at  Dzvina  and  Dnieper  her 
foe.  Not  only  the  north-eastern  wind,  which 
blows  to  the  west  the  moans  and  groans  from 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  Moscovite  tyranny, 
confined  to  living  graves  in  the  mines  and 
deserts  of  Siberia,  claims  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, but  also  the  bones  of  thousands  of  English- 
men, recently  murdered  in  Afghanistan,  claim 
revenge  and  the  restoration  of  Poland,  not  yet 
crushed  and  ready  to  rise. 

That  the  English  public  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  horrible  tyranny,  and  almost  incredible 
cruelties  perpetrated  in  Poland  by  the  Russian 
Government,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  the  mis- 
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fortunes  of  Madame  Grocholska,  which  happened 
two  years  ago,  and  which  is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  case.  One  would  have  thought,  that,  so 
long  a  period  having  elapsed  since  the  last  insur- 
rection, the  Emperor  of  Russia's  wrath  would 
have  been  assuaged,  and  that  an  endeavour  to 
conciliate  the  Poles  would  have  succeeded,  but 
such  appears  not  to  be  the  case,  for  every  year 
produces  fresh  instances  of  torture. 

Count  Grocholski,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  well 
known  family  in  Volhynia,  who  bravely  assisted 
in  defending  his  unhappy  country  in  1831,  against 
Russia ;  at  the  termination  of  the  war  wa3 
obliged  to  go  into  exile,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant 
in  Poland.  Wandering  through  many  countries, 
he  at  length  established  his  residence  in  Switzer- 
land. His  wife,  after  many  entreaties,  obtained 
permission  to  visit  him,  and  to  take  with  her  their 
son,  then  10  years  old.  She  spent  a  short  time 
with  her  husband,  and  returned  to  Poland  ;  but 
the  boy's  earnest  appeal  not  to  be  separated 
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from  his  father,  was  so  touching,   that  he   was 
suffered  to  remain  in  Switzerland. 

On  her  return  to  Poland,  Madame  Grocholska 
was  summoned  before  the  Governor,  to  give  an 
account  of  her  son's  detention  by  his  father, 
and  her  account  not  being  satisfactory,  she  was 
arrested,  the  case  was  reported  to  the  Emperor, 
who,  with  his  usual  brutality,  ordered  that  her 
property  should  be  confiscated,  and  banished 
her  to  Siberia  for  ever.  This  was  not  all,  a 
daughter  by  a  former  husband,  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  lady,  whose  innocence  of 
any  participation  in  the  action  of  her  mother  was 
admitted  by  the  Russian  Government,  was 
arrested,  her  property  confiscated,  and  she  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  military  colonies  in  Caucasus 
(where  the  worst  of  characters  are  sent),  while,  to 
add  to  her  misery,  she  was  ordered  to  marry  a 
private  Russian  soldier.  The  Polish  nobilitv, 
horror-struck  at  this  barbarous  decree,  and  willing 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
young  lady,  collected  for  her  a  dowry  of  14,000 
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silver  rubles.  This  act  was  reported  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Emperor,  who  took  the  money, 
sent  ironical  thanks  to  the  contributors,  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  presented  13,000 
to  the  hospital  for  Russian  soldiers,  leaving  one 
thousand  for  the  young  lady,  which  was  deemed 
quite  a  sufficient  dowry  for  the  wife  of  a  private 
soldier. 

The  mother  and  daughter  parted  nearly 
heart-broken  ;  the  former's  great  crime  being 
the  restoring  an  only  son  to  his  exiled  father, 
and  the  latter's  that  she  was  a  native  of  Poland, 
a  crime  seldom  forgiven  by  a  Russian. 

If  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment could  be  fully  known,  the  heavens  would 
be  overshadowed,  the  sun  clouded  with  funereal 
darkness,  and  the  earth  turn  pale  with  horror. 
Yet  great  as  are  the  privations,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Polish  exiles,  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  free,  and  of  living  under  the  protection 
of  a  free  nation ;  they  do  not  see  their  oppressors, 
they   do    not    hear  their   cursed  language,  and 
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they  are  sometimes  happier  than  their  relatives 
who  now  reside  in  Poland.     Let  them  have  the 
feelings  of  brethren  for  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  where  they  enjoy  generous  hospitality, 
and  as  England  is  much  more  interested  in  the 
restoration    of    Poland    than    other    countries, 
however  great  may  be  their  sympathy  for  that 
oppressed  nation,  let  them  remember  they  have 
not,  perhaps,  any  other  opportunity  of  otherwise 
repaying  their  heavy  debt  of  gratitude,  than  in 
sending  ardent  prayers  to  the  King  of  Kings, 
not  only  for  the  welfare  and  restoration  of  Poland, 
but  also  for  the  prosperity  of  the  British  nation, 
and  the  happiness  of  her  lawful  rulers. 


THE    END. 
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